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A YOUTHFUL M.P, 

It is well known that in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries persons were elected to a seat 
in the House of Commons before they had attained 
to the legal age of twenty-one, Instances of M.P.s 
at eighteen, nineteen, and twenty years of age are 
not infrequent in the early Stuart Parliaments, 
fully bearing out, so far as can be tested, the 
Satement of Recorder Martin that ‘‘ about the 
10th year of our late sovereign lord King James ” 
am account was taken in the House “of forty 
gentlemen then about twenty, and some not ex- 
ceeding sixteen ” (quoted in Naunton’s ‘ Fragmentia 

ia 


One of the most striking instances of M.P. pre- 
gocity occurs among the Members of the Long 
Parliament. On September 1, 1653, a report 

the Council of State was presented to 
the “‘Barebones” Parliament upon the case of 
Charles, Viscount Mansfield, eldest son and then 
heir-apparent of the celebrated Royalist com- 


mander, William Cavendish, Earl (afterwards | 


Ju e) of Newcastle. Lord Mansfield had pe- 
titioned the Council that his estate—which he had 


Inherited from his mother—might be relieved | 


sequestration, and that he might have the 
benefit of the Act of General Pardon and 
vion, upon the ground that at the time of 


fall 


| bis taking active service in the civil war against 
|the Parliament he was a mere youth, and acted 
| under the coercion of his father. Upon examina- 
| tion the Council accepted his excuses, and re- 
| ported to the House as follows :— 
“That the said Lord Viscount Mansfield, being a 
| Member of the Commons House of Parliament, had 
| leave, by order of the 10th of August, 1641, to go intothe 
country ; and that thereupon he went to his father, the 
| Earl of Newcastle, and continued with him for about 
two years, during which time the said Earl was engaged 
jin the war against the Parliament, and that the said 
| Lord Viscount Mansfield was all that while under a 
tutor, and that when his father took him with him he, 
| the said Viscount, was of the age of fifteen years, and 
}no more ; and that the said Lord Mansfield and his 
| mother did about April, 1642, solicit the said Earl that 
he, the eaid Viscount, might return back to the Parlia- 
| ment, which was denied ; and that he did endeavour, by 
all means, to procure his father’s leave to travel beyond 
the seas, which was also denied: And that, altho’ he 
was constrained during the first two years of the war to 
wait sometimes on his father, and when he rode did 
wear a sword, yet he never acted anything in the war 
by way of assistance or otherwise, being weak of body 
and constitution, and that the Earl gave express charge 
to the tutor and servants of the said Viscount, and his 
brother, that if at any time there should happen any 
engagement with the Parliament's forces, that both the 
Viscount and his brother then with him should be carried 
out of the danger, which was accordingly done by those 
who had the care of them: And that when the said 
Viscount was about seventeen years of age, he travelled 
beyond the seas, and there continued until the year 1647, 
when he returned to London, and hath staid there, and 
in the Parliaments Quarters, ever since,” 

The Council further reported that the said 
Viscount made no claim upon the lands of the Earl 
his father, “‘ being by the Act of Parliament de- 
barred,” but had been allowed the inheritance of 
his mother. Furthermore, they give it as their 
opinion, “ That the said Viscount’s presence with 
the said Earl in the wars during the time afore- 
said was not voluntary: And if there be no other 
matter appearing against him he should be 
discharged from being liable to any further ques- 
tion of Delinquency.” Upon this report the 
House resolved in accordance with the recommend- 
ation of the Council of State, and ordered a Bill 
to be brought in to relieve Lord Mansfield from 
all further sequestration. The Bill was introduced 
into the House, but thrown out upon the second 
|reading on October 12 following, and nothing 
further appears to have been done in the matter. 

The subject of these proceedings, Charles, Vis- 
count Mansfield, was elected for East Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, in October, 1640. At the time 
of his election—assuming the statement in the 
foregoing report as to his age at the beginning of 
the war to be correct—this young gentleman must 
have been little more than thirteen years old. He 
was among the members who took the Protesta- 

tion in May, 1641, but was absent at the general 
call of the House on June 16, 1642. He was one 
| of the long list of Royalist members who were in 
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January, 1643/4, disabled for deserting the service 
of the House and joining the King at Oxford. 
He did not, however, actually sit in the Oxford 
Parliament, being described as “absent by leave” 
from that assembly. With this his Parliamentary 
record closes. He died before his father, and 
seemingly prior to the Restoration. I cannot find 
the precise date of either his birth or his death ; 
but his next brother, Henry, who eventually in- 
herited the honours and estates of his father, was 
born on June 24, 1630; and if both brothers were 
still under the care and instruction of a tutor after 
the breaking out of the civil war, it is probable 
that the difference in their respective ages would 
not exceed some three or four years. 
W. D. Piyx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 





DRAWING, HANGING, AND QUARTERING., 
(See 6% 8. i, 371, 431, 476; ii. 269, 523; iii. 237; iv. 173; 
v. 9, 156; 7 8. xi. 344.) 

The above references will, I think, demonstrate 
that this disagreeable subject has been exhaust- 
ively discussed in your pages. W. C. B. 
(ante, p. 344) asks, “‘ Should not ‘drawing’ come 
after ‘hanging’?” I reiterate what I contended 
for eleven years ago (see 6" S, i. 431; ii. 269), 
that Mr. A. H. Bullen, ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xxvi. p. 442, uses the correct 
legal form. “ Drawing,” a part of the sentence for 
high treason, preceded hanging. I have nothing 
whatever to do with popular (I was, 6 S. i. 476, 
once sharply rebuked for using in this connexion 
the word “vulgar,” although as I explained, 6% 
S. ii. 269, I employed it in a purely impersonal 
sense, as it is expressed in the Scriptures and the 
Book of Common Prayer) notions of the form, 
associating it with a subsequent process analogous 
to the preparation of poultry for the spit. I 
contend that ‘‘ drawing,” in the legal acceptation 
of the term, meant the mode in which it was 
directed that the condemned convict should be 
conveyed to his place of suffering. Formerly, 
(see a contemporary chronicle of the ‘“‘ twelfth 
day” insurrection against Henry 1V.,“ Bolingbroke,” 
a.D. 1400; I think the modern editor’s name is 
Williams) the doomed one was dragged along the 
road to the site appointed for the execution by a 
rope attached to his ankles. At a later period, an 
oxhide was mercifully (?) provided between his body 
and the surface of the road. Ultimately humanity () 
substituted a sledge—a tumbril or the body of 
a cart from which the wheels had been removed ; 
but I apprehend that this concession was a compara- 
tively modern innovation. Thus, so lately as 1605, 
if we may trust a contemporary engraving repro- 
duced in the Daily Graphic on November 5 last,* 





* There must be some mistake about the ascription of 
this cut. The text eays “ From a print published in 


the criminal was ‘‘ drawn” (only according to this 
delineation head foremost instead of feet foremost) 
with only a piece of coarse matting between his 
back and the rough surface of the ground. 
Your correspondents who, courteously enough, 
agreed to differ from me in my views, 


of the precedence or sequence of “draw- 
ing” ci = two authorities (really only one) 
against me. The one was Bishop Latimer (6* §. 


ii. 523). I feel, however, no difficulty in disposing 
of the illustrious martyr’s allusion. He spoke, as 
he always did speak and preach, colloquially, and 
there can be no question that the common people 
did associate the post mortem (?) process of evisce- 
ration with the ey > word of the sentence 
legally enacted. Bishop Latimer only adopted the 
general notion. Then Shakespeare is cited against 
me (6 S. ii. 523; iii. 237); but the great bard 
neutralizes himself in this respect. The allusion 
in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ III. ii. 22 ¢ 
seq., is obviously colloquial, popular, vulgar (in the 
impersonal sense of the adjective for the rendering 
of which I have stipulated), the general notion. In 
* King John ’—the other reference urged against 
my view—the great dramatist appears to be care- 
ful to “‘ hedge” (Act IT. scene ii. 1. 195 et seg.), 
but on the whole I think the authority favours my 
contention. Shakespeare here, as one of your 
correspondents (6" 5S. iii. 237) has pointed out, 
uses the terms ‘‘ drawn, hanged, and quartered,” 
‘*hanged, drawn, and quartered” alternately. 
Against these—I venture to submit very weak 
objections—I pray in aid the lay authorities (I 
will speak of legal sanction presently) of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Camden, and Sir Richard 
Baker. When these chroniclers go into detail as 
to the terminology then in actual use of the sen- 
tence for high treason they are very definitive. 
They say “ drawing, hanging [and then they use 
very unpleasant, not to say revolting, word], bowel- 
ling, and quartering.” 

But I have another contemporary authority to 
adduce, who combines in his own person the repre- 
sentation of the oc zoAAoz (in the sense in which 
a respectable member of the lower middle class, s 
citizen and tradesman of London may be said t 
represent the great masses of the general com- 
munity), the scholar, industrious inquirer, and the 
antiquary,—one who knew, from actual perso! 
observation, something of the details of capital 
punishment in his own time, for “the Bailiff of 
Romford ” was hanged, under a sentence of martial 
law, on “a pair of gallows”—a ‘‘gibbet,” the 
narrator erroneously phrases the lethal apparatus 
—on the very pavement before his shop (a tailor’s) 
street-door, a site that may be even now identified 


1795,” but I am cure, from ‘obvious external evidence, 
every antiquary will agree with me that this “ print pub 
lished in 1795” was a reproduction of a contemporary 








print or drawing or delineation. 
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with that of a house which was within the last 
few years the place of business of an eminent City 
of London cutler, the late Mr. Davies, and was 
subsequently occupied as the offices of the now 
dissolved Hawne Colliery Company, the first house 
going westward on the south side of the street from 
(the still in situ) Aldgate Pump. Old Stowe (he 
is invariably called ‘‘ Old Stowe’’), in his first 
edition of the ‘ Survey of London,’ 1598, under the 
title, “‘The suburbs without the Walls briefly 
touched,” &c,, tells us of a fuller of Shoreditch 
who in the year 1440 (18 Henry VI.) ‘‘ was 
attainted condemned and had judgment to be 
drawn [italics mine] hanged and quartered [sic], 
which was done,” &c. I presume that it will not 
be contested that the honest and inquiring tailor 
knew what he was writing about when detailing 
the circumstances of a doom the sequence of which 
must have often come under his own personal 
observation. * 

I again, with confidence, refer to the case of 
Col. Marcus Despard, publicly executed on the 
roof of the gate tower of the now demolished 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol on Monday, February 21, 
1803, the details of which melancholy function, 
as related to me by actual eye-witnesses, I had 
the privilege of printing in your columns in 1880 
(6" S. i. 371). I submit that this instance is con- 
clusive of the question under discussion. The 
newspapers of the day, passim, report that the 
Government had mercifully (?) decided to remit 
the posthumous indignities of the legal sentence 
for high treason, and to retain only the “ drawing” 
and hanging. How did the executive officials in- 
terpret drawing? As posthumous, or inter 
vivos, evisceration? No. We know that the 
doomed man, with his fellow convicts, had been 
confined in cells within twenty yards of the scene 
of expiation. There was no need of any “con- 
veyance ” to the place of execution ; they might as 
well have walked there as have been carried ; but 
we read that a sledge—the body of a cart deprived 
of its wheels—was brought to the doorway at the 
foot of the staircase on which the unhappy colonel’s 
cell was situate. The convict was, in pur- 
suance of his sentence, to be dragged, “ drawn,” 
round the prison yard to the foot of the 
staircase leading to the tower on the summit of 


* The writer perhaps makes a singular error of 
reference here. He vouches, on the question of bearing 
false testimony, Deuternomy xvi. The allusion in our 
present Authorized Version is clearly to Deuteronomy 
xix, 18,19. Is this aslip—a clerical error—confusing the 
verse with the chapter? Has the numeral 9, in the 
compound 19, been carelessly inverted, and so made to 
appearas a6? (Remember Mr. J. L. Toole’s scream- 
ingly funny description of the to be inferred results of a 
similar accident at an hotel, in my old friend Mr, Geo. 
Grossmith’s musical farce of ‘Mr. Guffin’s Elopement.’) 
Or, in the version of the Holy Scripture from which 
Stowe quotes, did the reference occur in chapter xvi. and 
not, as in our present Bibles, in chapter xix. ! 





which he was to die. This ceremonial lends em- 
phasis to the moribund’s grim exclamation of sur- 
prise, on beholding the sledge awaiting him, “ Ha, 
ba! What nonsensical mummery is this?” Thus, 
then, lawyers in 1803 interpreted—as they had no 
alternative but to interpret the word, according tothe 
language of the then comparatively recent statute, 
30 Geo. III., cap. 48 (see Chitty’s ‘ Statutes,’ 
vol. ii. p. 473)—“drawn” as precedent to the in- 
fliction of death, and the officials obviously never at 
all associated it with evisceration (see also 54 
Geo. IIL, cap. 146). But, in addition, I rely 
upon the illustrious, and, as a lawyer, I would sub- 
mit the conclusive, authority of Coke and Hale, 
and above all Blackstone (vol. iv. of the ‘Com- 
mentaries ’). 

I have, I trust, disposed of the general expressions 
—the popular acceptations—of Latimer and even of 
Shakespeare. If I am in error I can only say :— 

Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 

I conclude this branch of my very unpleasant 
subject by reasserting that, whatever may be the 
popular impression, Mr. Bullen is absolutely 
correct in his phraseological legal sequence. It is 
somewhat strange that in this connexion inquirers 
will not refer to a work (which, to be sure, is 
scarcely known to exist, although I have more than 
once called attention to it in your pages), Sellars’s 
‘Punishments of the Criminal Law of England, 
A.D. 1685.’ So far as I can ascertain, there is no 
copy of this very scarce book in the British 
Museum, but there is one, well illustrated with 
copper-plate engravings, in the Guildhall Library. 
I lately ventured to assert that a very interesting 
controversy carried on in the Times newspaper 
about a year ago might have been conclusively 
settled by a reference to this rare volume, and I 
wrote to the journal in question to that effect, but 
the old story of the Irishman with a grievance 
would seem to have been repeated. Pat worried 
the Government of the day with reiterated 
recitals of his numerous wrongs. At length, to get 
rid of his importunities, the administration offered 
him a lucrative sinecure if he would only hold 
his tongue and restrain his pen. More Hibernico, 
the complainant declined the offer. “ Bedad !” 
said he, “thank ye all the same, but I think I’d 
rather keep my grievance.” In the same spirit the 
‘* Thunderer” declined to go to the fountain head 
solution of a discussion which it preferred to keep 
alive until all interest in it was exhausted. 

Sellars was a cartographer, a map designer, 
maker, and publisher, on Tower Hill during the 
reigns of Charles II., James II., William and 
Mary, and William III. Our esteemed old friend 
and gossip Sam. Pepys, “ Secretary to the Acts of 
the Admiralty,” with all his strong predilection 
for naval affairs, must often have strolled over 
from his office and residence in adjacent Seething 





Lane to inspect the hydrographer’s productions. 
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Sellars’s shop remained a publisher’s until well 
within my (moi qui vous parle) recollection. It 
passed through many successive hands until it 
was “run” by my old and esteemed friend, vir- 
tuoso, and antiquary, the late Mr. George Offor, 
author of ‘Life of John Bunyan,’ editor of ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ &c. Well, after the execution 
of James, Duke of Monmouth, which took place 
in July, 1685, almost within sight of the map 
publisher’s shop windows, Mr. Sellars projected 
and published a small volume (oblong quarto) 
depicting in line engraving, explained by text, all 
the penal inflictions then in vogue in England, 
and that work may still be consulted by those 
who are curious in these grim matters, in the 
Guildhall Library. 

But while I warmly defend Mr. Bullen in his 
sequential version of the ancient sentence for high 
treason, I ask, in return, a little explanation of 
his account of the ‘‘ Cavalier captain, gay Jemmy 
Hind”* (‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xxvi. p. 442). 1 quote literatim et verbatim. 

“On 1 March, 1651-2, he [7.2., Jemmy Hind } was re- 
moved to Reading and tried for manslaughter on the 
charge of having killed one of his friends in a quarrel 
near Reading. Sentence of death was passed, but he 
procured his pardon under the Act of Oblivion. The 
authorities, however, declined to release him. He was 
sent to Worcester, where he was tried and condemned 
on the charge of high treason, On 24 Sept. 1652 he 
was drawn, hanged, and quartered.” 

How came it about that sentence of death was 
passed on the conviction of the felony of man- 
slaughter? Had the convict previously been con- 
victed of that felony, and had his plea of “ benefit 
of clergy” been exhausted? How did he “ pro- 
cure his pardon” under the ‘‘ Act of Oblivion”? 
Did that statute include ‘‘ felonies” apart from 
“treasonable felonies”? Pray pardon the pertinacity 
of one “‘ who wants to know, you know,” and who 
again craves to shield himself under the abstract 
pseudonym of Nemo. 

Temple. 





FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY OF ASTROLOGY. 
(See 7" S, xi. 123, 183, 244, 344, 382, 442.) 
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* See the late W. Harrison Ainsworth’s romance 
* Rookwood,’ ballad, “ A Chapter of Highwaymen.” 
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Bickerstaff, E-q. 1708, 

Radolt - Hyginus Clarissimi Viri Hyginii Poeticon 
Astronomicon, Opus Vtilissimum. 1484. 

Raimondo, Annibale. Opera de l’Antica, et Honorata 
Scientia de Nomandia. Specchio d’infiniti beni e mali, 
che sotto il cerchio della Luna possono alli univenti inter- 
nenire, per l’Excellentesse Astrogo-Geomanute, Chiro- 
mante et Fissionomo. Venetia, 1550 

Ramsey, William. Astrology fully Vindicated and 
Defended, Introduction to the Judgement of the Stars, 
wherein the whole Art of Astrology is plainly Taught. 
Astrologia Mundi; or, Astrology in its Purity. London, 
1653. 

_Ranzovii, H., Clarissimz et per Vetuste Nobilitatis 
Viri, exempla, quibus Astrologica Scientiz certitude 
item de Annis Climactericis, et Periodis imperiorum 
tractatus. Colon, 1585 

Rav zovii, H., Tractatus Astrologicus, de Genetliacorum 


hematum indiciis pro singulis nati Accidentibus, Fran., | 


1025. 

_ Raphael. Manual of Astrology; or, the Book of the 
Stare, being the Art of Foretelling Future Events by the 
Influence of the Heavenly Bodies. 1828. 

Raphael. Guide to Astrology, containing the complete 
Rudimental Part of Genethiliacal Astrology, by which 
every Person can Calculate their own Nativity. 1571. 

Raphael. The Familiar Astrologer: an Easy Guide to 


Pate, Destiny, and Foreknowledge, as well as to the | 


— and Wonderful Properties of Nature. 1841 and 
Raphael. Horary Astrology. 1883. 

4 Rap! ael's Sanctuary of the Astral Art; or, Elysium of 

Astrology. 1824 

_Rapbael’s Witch; or, the Oracle of the Future 

Nativities of Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales, 


with Description of the Lady he will Marry. 1850. 
Another edition, 1861. 

Roback, C. W., Dr., The Mysteries of, and the Wonders 
of Magic, including the History of the Rise and Progress 
of Astrology, with valuable Directions and Suggestions 
relative to the Casting of Nativities and Predictions by 
Geomancy, Chiromancy, &c. 1854. 

Rowland. W. Judicial Astrologie judicially Con- 
demned. Upon a Survey and Examination of Sir Chr. 
Heydon’s Apology for it, in Answer to Mr, Chambers, 
1652. 

Salmasii, Cl., De Annie Climactericis et Antiqua 
Astrologia diatribe. E!zevier, 1648. 

Saunders, Richard, Student in Astrology and Physick, 
The Astronomical Judgment and Practice of Physick, 
deduced from the Position of the Heavens at the Decum- 
biture of the Sick Person, being the Thirty Years’ Prac- 
tice and Experience of R.S. 1677. 

Saunders, Richard. Physiognomie and Chiromancie, 
Metoposcopie the Symmetrical Proportions and Signal 
Moles of the Body, &c, 1671. 

Saunders, Richard. Apollo Anglicanus, the Englisk 
Apollo, Student in the Physical and Celestial Sciences. 
1686. 

Schoneri, Joannis. Carolostadii Opusculum Astro- 
logicum ex Diversorum Libris summa cura pro Studio- 
sorum utilitate Collectum. Norimberge, 1539. 


Everarp Home CoLemayn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


( To be continued.) 





First Poustication or Bisnor Percy or Dro- 
more.—In a recently published book, ‘A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends,’ by Samuel Smiles, LL.D., 

among many interesting letters there is one from 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Walter Scott to John Murray, 
— November 2, 1808. This is written from 
| 





Ashestiel, in Ettrick Forest, where Scott composed 
the first four cantos of ‘Marmion,’ and mentions 
the issue of a projected collection of novels, to be 
called “ The Cabinet of Novels” or “The English 
Novelist.” The expression occurs in it, “Pray look 
out for ‘Chaou Kiou Choau [sic] ; or, the Pleasing 
Chinese History.’ It is a work of equal rarity and 
curiosity.” For a long time I was unable to guess 
what was meant by this title, and at length came 
to the conclusion that under the disguise was in- 
tended ‘Hau Chiou Choann,’ 4 vols. 12mo., dated 
1761, the first book published by Bishop Percy, 
when a simple country vicar at Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire. It seems that the first three 
volumes of this publication had been originally 
translated by a Portuguese merchant, whilst Percy 
translated the fourth from the Portuguese, and 
annotated them all. It is a book of extreme 
rarity ; but there is a copy of it in the Bodleian 
Library, and occasionally copies occur in book- 
sellers’ catalogues, where the title is almost sure to 
be misprinted. For it to have been mentioned by 
| Scott in such terms is a proof of its interest. Per- 
| haps it may be worth noting that a ‘Life of Bishop 

Percy’ owes its paternity to my own pen. 
| On the death of Mr. Murray in 1843 a short 

memoir of him, accompanied by a vignette portrait, 
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appeared in the Pictorial Times, an illustrated 
paper long since extinct. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Coco.—Is the following one of those absurd 
guesses with which our literature abounds; or can 
it possibly be true /— 

“Coco is the Portuguese word for a bugbear; it was 
applied to the fruit from the resemblance to an ugly 
face which may be traced at the stalk end.”"—Southey, 
* Omniana,’ vol. i. p. 141. 

K. P. D. E. 


Buiucner’s Worps anovut Lonpon.—At the 
ceremony of the opening of the German Exhibition 
on May 9 allusion was made to these words by 
either Mr. Whitley (Times, May 11, p. 11) or by Mr. 
G. A. Sala (Hermann, May 16, p. 1), and their 
meaning was taken to be that usually given them 
in this country, viz., “What a splendid city to 
sack!” But in the Pall Mall Gazette of May 11, 
among its remarks upon the opening, I find :— 

“ By the way, it was rather amusing to see with what 
calm confidence several of the speakers interpreted old 
Bliicher’s historic remark on London Bridge, ‘ Was fiir 
eine Stadt! Was fiir Plunder!’ with ‘ What a city to 
sack!’ Of course, that is the accepted interpretation 
in this country ; but in educated German circles it is still 
often a matter of discussion as to whether the blunt old 
soldier gloated over the idea of possible ‘ plunder,’ or 
whether, in looking upon the endless stretch of dull and 
grimy and by no means wealthy-looking houses, he did 
not use the word ‘ Plunder’ in its very common applica- 
tion, and simply meant to say, ‘ What rubbish it is!’ 
Now a little more knowledge of German would 
have saved the writer from making these remarks, 
Plunder in Modern German always means useless 
furniture or lumber, or anything useless and value- 
less, and never plunder = booty; and Kluge believes 
the verb pliindern (to plunder) to be derived from 
the late M.H.G, plunder, which meant (useful) 
furniture, clothes, linen, &c., so that the original 
meaning of the verb would be to take away these 
things.* It is clear, therefore, that if Blucher 
said “Was fiir Plunder,” bis words must have 
been devoid of the slightest ambiguity to every 
German, for the only possible meaning would be 
“What rubbish!” But that the Germans do not 
understand him to have said this, and do under- 
stand him as we have always understood him, is 
evident from what his great-grandson, Prince 
Bliicher of Wahlstadt, to whose presence at the 
ceremony this allusion was due, is reported by the 
Times to have said in answer, viz., that “the idea 
had been expressed only in jest.” 





° Prof. Skeat does not seem to have been aware of the 
existence of this M.H.G. plunder (or blunder) in the 
meaning I have given it, for he derives to plunder from 
N.H.G. Plunder, in the sense of “ — household 
stuff,” so that the verb would mean >. a house- 
hold even of its least valuable Ah 8 not this 
somewhat far-fetched !—and I have shown it to be un- 
necessary. 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that Bliicher 
did not say “ Was fiir Plunder!” But what were 
his exact words! This I cannot say; but the 
version given in Hermann (l.c.) is “ Das ware die 
Stadt zum Pliindern!” F. Cancer. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Royat Biata.—It is worthy a note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the young King of Spain, aged five years on 
Whitsun Day last, is the only instance known in 
history of one being born a king. 

On the same Whitsun Day a remarkable event 
occurred in our own country. The Duchess of Fife 
gave birth to a daughter. This, I believe, is the 
first instance in the history of England of a great- 
grandchild, in direct descent to the throne, being 
born to the reigning sovereign. 

J. Stanpiso Haty. 

Temple. 


Sr. Gites, CarppLecate.—As the above-named 
grand old church isopen daily to visitors from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.M., itis onlynatural that many persons should 
take advantage of the opportunity thus offered to 
inspect the numerous interesting mural monuments 
and the splendid series of stained-glass windows, 
but especially the bust and memorial of the im- 
mortal poet John Milton and the tablet sacred to 
the memory of Foxe (‘ Book of Martyrs’). Fore 
Street has undergone a wondrous transformation 
of late years, so that the quaint old houses with 
projecting fronts against the church are rendered 
more than ever conspicuous in marking a sharp 
line between the ancient and the modern style of 
building. Above the old archway adjoining are 
those familiar symbols which were so often in 
vogue by our forefathers, viz., the hour-glasses, 
skulls, and crossbones, with the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 

Edward Dobson 
Iobn Clarke d Church 
Isaac Bennett ( Wardens. 
Thomas Conny ) 
AN, DNI. 1660. 
D. Harrison. 


Frexca Reciwents or THE Line at WATER- 
LOO AND IN THE Cr1imEA.—In the memorable battle 
of Waterloo the following regiments of the French 
army were engaged, viz., lst, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 8tb, 
10th, llth, 12th, 17th, ‘9th, 21st, 25th, ‘7th, 
28th, 29th, ‘45th, 46th, 47th, 5lst, 54th, 55th, 6lst, 
720d, 84th, 85th, 92nd, 93rd, 95th, 100th, i07th, 
and 108th. In ‘the Crimean war, as our allies, 
were the Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12tb, 
14th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 2 lst, '23rd, 24th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 3lst, 33rd, 34th, 35th, 40th, 4 lst, 
42nd, 43rd, 44th, 46th, 47th, 49th, 50th, 52nd, 
56th, 57th, 6lst, 63rd, 64th, 70th, 76th, 79th, 
80th, 82nd, 84th, 85th, 86th, 89th, 90th, 9ist, 
92nd, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 98th, and ‘00th. 
The ‘first list is taken from ‘A Voice from 
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Waterloo,’ by Sergeant-Major Cotton, 1849, and 
the second from the Times Parisian Corre- 
spondent’s letters. Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 
[See 6 8. xi, 240, 333.] 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Carr. Luke Foxe.—I am at present engaged 
in editing for republication by the Hakluyt 
Society the ‘ Voyages of Captains Luke Foxe and 
Thomas James to Hudson’s Bay in 1631.’ I am 
anxious to discover the present whereabouts of the 
original log-book of the former, which I believe to 
be somewhere in existence, though I have ascer- 
tained that it is not preserved at the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, the Admiralty, 
or Trinity House. Probably, therefore, if it 
exists it is in private hands; but the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission do not seem 
to throw any light upon the matter. There are, 
however, in the British Museum copies of the 
journals both of Capt. Luke Foxe and of his 
sailing master Yourin (Additional MSS. No. 
19,302). It may be inferred that these copies 
were made by and the property of George, the 
second Earl of Mountnorris, as they were pur- 
chased at the Arley Castle sale in December, 1852. 
Both the copies are on paper water-marked 1813, 
which implies that the originals were then in 
existence. I am anxious to ascertain where they 
now are, MILLER CarRIsTY. 

Chelmsford. 


Tae Latrp or Dury.—Who was the Laird of 
Dury mentioned in the notice about the relics of 
Queen Margaret, ante, p. 252? F. N. R. 


Salerno, 


Bevi-rounpers.—I shall feel obliged by refer- 
ence to the Wimbish family of bell-founders other 
than the slight notice in North’s ‘ English Bells 
and Bell-lore.’ I have an impression that some 
publication gives a considerable amount of infor- 
mation respecting the medieval founders who 
resided at Wimbisb. I, C. Goutp. 

Loughton. 


_ Worston Brockway.—Can any reader give 
information, for the benefit of an American 
clergyman now in London and of others in the 
U.S., concerning Wolston Brockway (or his an- 
cestors in England), who migrated from Ipswich, 
Saffolk, in 1659, to America, where he has many 
descendants, or of any present English family or 
person of this name ? 


A. A. Brockway, M.A. 





Book Wantep.—In Doddridge’s ‘ Works’ 
(Leeds, 1803 edition), vol. iv. p. 128, reference is 
made to a work by General Robert Monro, under 
the title of ‘ Military Discipline learned from the 
Valiant Swede,’ and published in 1644. The book 
is not in the British Museum Library, neither is 
it in the Advocates’ Library. General Monro’s 
‘Expedition with the Worthy Scots Regiment,’ 
&c., was published in 1637. I had imagined that 
perhaps Dr. Doddridge referred to it, but the year 
of publication will not permit of this assumption. 
I am very desirous of seeing the ‘ Military Dis- 
cipline,’ and shall be pleased to be favoured with 
information about it, either through ‘N. & Q.’ or 
direct. Joun Mackay. 

Bensheim, Hessen, Germany. 


Sitp : Sinu.—Derivation wanted of this word 
for the herring. The first form is the Icelandic, 
Norwegian, and Danish; the second is the 
Swedish. Nevuize Macracay. 


Rerormapors. — Who and what were these, 
spoken of in the following notice /— 

“ [1642], xvii. Die Iunij.—By vertue of an order this 
day made in the House of Commons, the Officers and 
Reformadoes listed by the Adverturers for Ireland, are 
hereby required to take notice, that they are on Tuesday 
next (at 9 a clock in the morning) to heare a Sermon, 
and take the Protestation at Saint Laurence Church 
neere Guild-hall, London, and then to enter into pay at 
Guild-hall aforesaid.—H. Elsing, Cler. Parliam. D. Com.” 

H. H. S. 

[Reformado, or Reformed Officer, is “ an officer whose 
company or troop is disbanded and yet he continued in 
whole or half pay; still being in the way of preferment, 
and keeping his right of seniority. Also a gentleman 
who serves as a volunteer in a man-of-war in order to 
learn experience and succeed the principal officers” 
(Philips’s ‘ New World of Words’ for 1706). Reformades 
is used by Bunyan in ‘ The Holy War.’ See‘ N, & Q.,’ 3" 
8, vii, 282.) 

Rosert SaMBER.—I want to get some informa- 
tion about Robert Samber, who I believe trans- 
lated an edition of Perrault’s ‘ Prose Tales’ some 
time during the last century. There isan American 
edition, dated 1795, seventh edition, Englished by 
R. S. Gent. This I take to be a reprint of Robert 
Samber’s first translation. Cuas. WELSH. 


ARUNDELIAN Marsies.—How do we ascertain 
their date? It is said they were composed sixty 
years after the death of Alexander, fourth year of 
the 128th Olympiad; but how is that known? 
They make no mention of the Olympiads. 

C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Trinity Weex.—Dr. Brewer, in his new pub- 
lication, ‘ The Historic Note-Book,’ bas the follow- 
ing under the heading “‘ Trinity Week”: “ Heb- 
domada Trinitatiz:, the week which begins with 
Trinity Sunday.” The value of Dr. Brewer's 
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books is very greatly discounted by the general 
absence of authorities. In the present instance 
no authority is cited, and it does not seem at all 
probable that such an expreseion as ‘‘ Hebdomada 
Trinitatis” could be found to bave been used by 
any respectable ecclesiologist. Trinity Sunday is 
the octave of Pentecost ; but where is there evi- 
dence of Trinity Sunday having itself an octave? 
Can Dr. Brewer or any other contributor to 
*N. & Q give authority for an expression which 
would certainly seem to imply that a Trinity octave 
had been at some time or other recognized by the 
Church? Even Trinity Monday, though often 
mentioned by secular writers, seems never to have 
been recognized by any ecclesiastica! authority what- 
ever as a day to be observed. CoMBERPATCH. 


‘Tne Bayxs or Tue Lorre.’—Where is this 
oil painting of Turner’s? He exhibited it in the 
Great Room of the Royal Academy in 1829. It 
was No. 19 in the Catalogue that year; and the 
Atheneum of May 27, 1829, said of it: “It is a 
gem of the first water, brilliant and beautiful.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1829, called 
it “another specimen of aérial brilliancy of effect ”; 
but I cannot find any subsequent mention of it. 

Gro. Wasuincton Moon. 


Rugy.—I find this word in a very absurd old 
book, ‘ The Secretes of Maister Alexis of Piemount,’ 
1558, translated out of French by Wyllyam Warde. 
At p. 29 the following recipe occurs: “Take of 
the ruen of a hare, and having frayed and con- 
sumed it, in hote water, give it to the woman to 
drinke,” Against ruven there is this marginal note: 
“‘ Coagulum Leporis, de la pressure de lievre.” This 
seems to mean that ruen is rennet. We know 
what this is,—a preparation from the fourth stomach 
of a calf, used to set up fermentation in milk for 
cheese-making. The modern French for it is 
présure. Wright, in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English,’ quotes the recipe, but 
offers no word of explanation. Surely a hare’s 
stomach was never used as rennet. Can any reader 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me another instance of ruen ? 

J. Dixon. 


Quotation Wantep.— Somewhere about 1856 
I read in a magazine some lines beginning :— 
Love has left its mournful traces 
On that fairest of all faces ; 
Evermore by sin and sorrow 
I am older than of yore. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with a 
reference as to where they occur ? B. G. E. 


Towers Famity.—Can any one inform me if 
there are any living descendants of George Towers, 
of Bristo, who in 1573 took down the confession 
of Hepburn of Ormiston concerning the murder 
of Darnley? I know he was of the Inverleith 
family. 


W. Lyon. 





Dieuton Caricature. —Can any of your 
readers who may be collectors of Dighton’s cari- 
catures tell me if he executed an etching of a 
city gentleman about the year 1807, with the 
motto underneath, ‘‘ Sell and Repent” ? If so, is it 
known, may I ask, who the etching represents? 

S. M. Mityz. 


Byrron’s Love-Letrers.—Are there any ex- 
tant; and if so, where are they hidden away! 
One only have I ever discovered, which I give in 
my ‘ Cupid’s Darts ; or, Remarkable Love-letters, 
1884, with the following prefatory note :-— 

“ Byron's intimacy with the Marchesa Guiccioli is 
known to all who are familiar with his life. The follow- 
ing letter is all the more interesting, as it is the only 
one of this nature belonging to the great poet I could 
succeed in finding. Mr. Scoones, whom we have to 
thank for its publication, writes regarding it: ‘ This 
letter was written in a copy of ‘ Corinne ’ during Madame 
Guiccioli’s absence from Bologna, it being Byron’s whim 
to sit daily in her garden, among her books, at the usual 
hour of his vieit.’”’ 

The letter is dated August 25, 1819, and is in 
English. The Publishers’ Circular, in a note on 
the above work, said :— 

“It isa curious fact that the specimen given of Lord 
Byron’s letters should be, according to the author, ‘ the 
only one of this nature that I could succeed in finding.” 

Is the poet’s epistolary proposal to Miss Mil- 
banke to be found anywhere! Miss Mathilde 
Blind’s “* selected ” edition of his letters (1886) is 
as disappointing on this point as all such previous 
works, J. B.S. 


Manchester. 


Soutney on Nationat Epvcatioy.—I have 
been interested in finding that as early as 1812 
Southey foretold national education. 

“ Whenever public education shall become a part of 
the establi-hed system of England (as sooner or later, in 
spite of every political Madtenebros, it must), it would be 
wise and just to inculcate a belief, that of all property, 
public property is that which should be held most sacred. 
—‘ Omniana,’ vol. i, p. 123, , 

K. P. D. E. 


Tae Waeter Cuaret.—Willyou or any of your 
correspondents be good enough to inform me whether 
this chapel, which Sir George Wheler built about 
1693—I believe for the use of his tenants at Spital- 
fields, in the parish of Stepney—is still in ex- 
istence? Was it ever endowed or a parochial? 

)UNELM. 


Ancvs.—May I solicit the aid of my fellow 
readers in tracing the origin of the family name 
Angus? There appear to be two branches of this 
family, English and Scottish, Which is the chief ! 
Are there any pedigrees existing ? W. A. 





“ Priest” usED For “CLERGYMAN.” —Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, R.A., in the autobiography which he has 

published under the title of ‘ My Life,’ tells of the 
difficulties he had to contend with when a boy in 
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getting his pencils cut, as he had no knife, and no 
money to buy one, A gentleman who used to cut 
them for him being ill, he did not know what to 
do, but, he says, “‘ At last a very serious-looking 
man sauntered by with his hands clasped behind 
his back. I said to myself, ‘That’s a priest.’ In 
those days the boys called all the parsons priests, 
and I could see that he was a clergyman of some 
sort.” He stopped him, not knowing who he was, 
and the priest, when asked, very kindly cut the 
boy’s pencils for him. The priest was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Manners Sutton. A neigh- 
bouring clergyman, a native of Cumberland, 
informs me that in that county the clergy are 
commonly called priests at the present day. This 
usage is new to me; does it prevail elsewhere ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Source or Qvuoration.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply reference for following quota- 
tion, which I recently came across in Miss Edg- 
worth’s ‘ Absentee’ (ed. 1812)?— 

Tutta la gente in lieta fronte udiva 

Le graziose e finte istorielle 

Ed i difetti altrui tosto scopriva 

Ciascuno, e non i proprj espressi in quelle ; 
O se de proprj sospettava, ignoti 

Credeali a ciascun altro, e a se nol noti. 


Otp Brstes.—Will some reader, learned in old 
versions of the Scriptures, inform me in which 
edition of the Bible the passage in Daniel iii. 4 
is translated, “the beadle cried out with all 
his might,” &c? I have a note that it occurs in an 
edition of 1551. Query the “ Great Bible,” Cran- 
mer’s version (so called) ? I. C. Gouxp. 

Loughton. 


Mitrorp.—Was Miss Mitford, authoress of 
‘Our Village,’ related to either Mitford the his- 
torian, or Rev. J. Mitford who edited an edition 
of Thomas Gray’s ‘ Poetical Works ?’ 

A. G& W. 


A CarTatocve or Ministers. —In Sims's 
*Manual,’ 1861, p. 418, appears a notice of “A 
Catalogue of Ministers ejected out of their Livings 
for Conscience’ Sake,” Lond., 1663; but the 
absence of the compiler’s name makes it difficult 
to trace a copy of the work as finding a place in 
the British Museum Library. May I beg, there- 


*‘Imace or sora Cuurcues,’—A book (black- 
letter), without title-page, was lately purchased 
amongst others by auction. From the heading to 
the text it appears to be entitled “‘ Image of both 
Churches, a brefe Paraphrase of copendyous 
Elucidacion upon the Apocalypse or Reuelacion of 
Saynct John the Evangelist, gadred out of the 
pure scripturs and syncere worde of God by John 
Bale, an exile also in thys lyfe, for the testimony 
of Jesu”; and at the end of the volume, ‘‘ Im- 
printed at London by Jhon Daye, dwellinge at 
Aldersgate, and William Setes, dwelling in Peter 
Colledge. These bokes are too be sold at the new 
shop by the little Conduite in Chepeside.” Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me the date 
of publication of the above work and its pecuniary 
value ? Wma. Moore. 

1, Cavendish Street, Grimsby. 

[The date of the first edition is 1550, A copy has 

been sold for 1/. 13s. ] 


Tuomas A Kempis anp Dante.—In the first 
book of the ‘Imitation,’ chap. xxiv., certain 
punishments are foretold for certain sins almost 
identical with those given by Dante in the 
‘Purgatorio.’ Is Thomas 4 Kempis likely to 
have read Dante ; or were these and like punish- 
ments taught by the Church ? H. 





Replies, 


UNDERGROUND PASSAGES, 
(7 S. xi. 449.) 

Mr, STeaBBEN may rest assured that the tales 
so widely current in connexion with ancient 
buildings of “ underground passages ” leading frm 
them in different directions are, as a rule, utterly 
baseless. These passages are commonly nothing 
more than sewers, on the formation of which our 
forefathers in ‘‘ the dark ages” bestowed far more 
pains than, till quite recent times, we have done. If 
one asks when were these supposed passages made, 
by whom, and for what purpose, no satisfactory 
answer is ever forthcoming. They are usually 
attributed to the ‘‘old monks,” with vague hints 
as to the “dark doings” for which they were 
supposed to open a way. All these may as safely 
be discredited as the absurd legend of a subter- 
ranean passage from Hampstead Heath to St. 





fore, the favour of a reply in ‘N. & Q.,’ furnishing 
any particulars of the said volume ? 

Daniet Hipwewr. | 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, | 


“Atmost quite.”—In the days of my youth 
I was told that the redundant use of quite in such 
Phrases as “almost quite gone” was a modern ' 
error. This assertion is certainly inaccurate. Is 
it known when the phrase first obtained currency ? | 

Y. B. 


Albans, sixteen miles as the crow flies, used by 
Turpin to cover his retreat from the scenes of his 
highwayman’s exploits. Have those who give cur- 


;rency to these ridiculous tales ever given a 
| moment’s consideration to the probabilities of the 


case? Supposing there were monks at Luton— 
which there were not—what possible purpose 
would be served by an underground passage from 
beneath the altar of the church to an adjacent 
castle? [VYhat was there to hinder the . posed 
monks travelling by road in the light of day? 
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They had nothing to conceal; and if a bold high- 
wayman like Turpin may have had sufficient 
cause for hiding himself on occasions, how did this 
underground passage, by which he is supposed to 
have made his escape from pursuers, come into 
existence? To be of any real service, the tunnel 
must have been high enough and broad enough to 
receive his horse as well as himself. The construc- 
tion of such a tunnel would be no light matter 
even in these engineering days—a century and a 
half ago it would be simply impossible. Is it 
supposed that Turpin made it himself ; or, if not, 
who did, and why? Before any “sketch,” either 
short or long, of the history of these burrows is 
undertaken, it must be shown that they exist. 
Mr, Sreaspen seems to think that they “ abound.” 
E. VeNnaBtes. 


Stories of underground passages should be re- 
ceived with suspicion. There is a disposition in 
the human mind to invent them. As Hamlet says, 
**"tis as easy as lying.” On the shore of Wigtown- 
shire I have been assured that there was a passage 
from thence to the Isle of Man under the sea, 
distant thirty miles. At the Giant’s Causeway I 
learned that there was a passage under the sea to 
the Isle of Ruathlin, distant eight miles. At 
Sorrento I was assured there was a passage under 
the sea to the Isle of Capri, about four miles. 
Even in Egypt, at Assouan, I was told of a pas- 
sage under the Nile to the Island of Elephantine. 
And now we hear of one from Hampstead to St. 
Albans, about eighteen miles as the crow flies. 
Incredulus, &c. J. Carrick Moors. 


There are a number of these passages in this 
city. One is said to connect the castle with the 
cathedral, a distance of nearly halfa mile. In 
digging a new drain at the back of a house of 
mine in Bedford Circus, my men came upon one 
this very day (9th June). The top of it was seven 
feet below the surface ; the walls, built of solid 
masonry (local red sandstone), were nearly three 
feet thick; the passage-way was about three feet 
wide, and there was room to walk somewhat 
stoopingly. “‘The city’s riddled with ‘em,” re- 
marked my man, as with an effort he shifted one 
of the old stones, 


“There is an underground passage leading from 
Larkbeare House, in the suburbs of this city (demolished 
last year), to the Cathedral, and hence to the Castle. A 
convent was founded at Larkbeare in a.p, 1284, and the 
tunnel, tradition says, was used by the nuns for the pur- 
pose of attending the Cathedral services. This passage 
traverses the whole of Holloway Street—hence its name, 
Hollow way. From the Cathedral it runs under the 
Close, Bamfylde Street, and High Street as far as the 
London Inn Square. A branch from there leads to the 
Castle. The pipe conveying water from St. Anne's Well 
to the Cathedral, the Deanery, and the Bishop's Palace is 
laid in this subterranean passage, portions of which can 
be readily traversed. uman bones, armour, swords, 
spears, and other weapons have been found there, 


While engaged in digging for a gaspipe outside the 
Clarence Hotel in the Cathedral Close, for the purposes 
of illumination during the Jubilee celebrations of 1887, 
the workmen broke into an underground passage, 
Again, when excavations were made a few years ago for 
the foundations of the —o— office in High Street, the 
tunnel was broken into, and a portion of the base of the 
building now projects into the passage.” 

These particulars have been given in an Exeter 
newspaper recently. Harry Hews, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


It is popularly supposed that there is an under- 
ground passage from an old house at Melwood (on 
the site of an ancient Cistercian priory) to some 
point at Epworth, about a mile and a half away. 
Whether such a passage really exists, or, if so, of 
what length it is, I cannot say. 

Mortimer’s Hole, at Nottingham, is, of course, 
well known, and besides this there are other under- 
ground passages in that town. Under a house in 
Wheeler Gate, in which I once resided, there were 
two large cave-cellars in the solid rock, and a pas- 
sage (also in the rock) between them at a consider- 
able depth below the foundations of the house. 
Such cellars and passages are, I understand, com- 
mon in the town. C. C. B. 


I enclose an article culled from the Exeter 
Evening Post of June 8 which might help your 
correspondent Mr. A. StEapsen in his search for 
information as to subterranean passages. If he 
requires further particulars, I might probably be 
able to obtain them for him. A. Ricnarps. 

{The extract is supplied above. } 


Ricuarp Cospen’s Descent (7th S. xi. 426). 
The following genealogical memoranda anent 
the Cobdens of Sussex and Hants may serve to 
point out the statesman’s probable line of descent. 

Richard Cobden, of Midhurst, Sussex, mercer, 
is the earliest of the name whose will is proved in 
the P.C.C. Will dated 13 May, 1672, proved 
November 27 following. His wife’s name was 
Frances, who survived him. They bad issue two 
sons, Richard and William, and two daughters, 
Edith and Mary, the last both unmarried at the 
time of their father’s death. 

This Richard Cobden, senior, had a brother, 
Edward Cobden, of Singleton, Sussex, living in 
1672, who is thought to have been ancestor of 
Edward Cobden, chaplain to the king and Arch- 
deacon of London, who died in 1764. 

Richard Cobden, of Midhurst, mercer, eldest 
son of the foregoing, appears to be the “ Richard 
Cobden, junior,” who paid hearth money in 1670. 
His will is dated 6 April, 1709, proved in P.C.C. 
10 May, 1709. He was married twice at least. 
One wife may have been Sarah Peters, of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, Middlesex, spinster, aged 
thirty-four, who married Richard Cobden, of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, in 1671 (Mar. Lic, Fac. 
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Office, September 8, 1671) ; but in that case his 
description in the licence as widower would denote 
an earlier marriage also. His last wife was cer- 
tainly Mary Cobden, of St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate, 
widow (Mar. Lic., August 22, 1682), who survived 
him, and was still living at Midhurst in May, 
1725. His issue named in his will were :— 

1. Richard Cobden, of Midhurst, mercer. 
Will dated May 1, 1725, proved in P.C.C. 
November 20, 1728. Died sp. His widow, 
Elizabeth, was living at Midhurst in March, 1738. 

2. John Cobden, of Sidlesham, Sussex, meal- 
man. Living in April, 1709. Dead before May 1, 
1725. His widow, Mary, was living at Sidlesham 
in May, 1725. They had issue a son, Richard 
Cobden, who was under age in May, 1725. 

3. William Cobden, of Petersfield, co. South- 
ampton, mercer and ironmonger. Will dated 
March 25, 1738, proved in P.C.C. May 8 fol- 
lowing. His wife’s name was Rebecca, who sur- 
vived him, and they had issue Richard Cobden, 
Rebecca Cobden (then, apparently, the wife of 
William Clement), Hannah Cobden, Mary 
Cobden, the last two daughters being under age 
in 1738. 

4. Margaret, wife of William Lutman, of 
Chichester, saddler. Married before April, 1709. 
Living in May, 1725, with issue. 

The Hampshire Cobdens derived from William, 
second son of the first-named Richard Cobden, 
senior, and Frances his wife. 

This William Cobden was Rector of Lllesfield, 
co. Hants. He matriculated at Oxford July 19, 
1662, then aged eighteen ; B.A. New Inn Hall, 
February 9, 1665; M.A. October 29, 1668. 
Will, in which he styles himself “Rector and 
Parson of the Rectory Parish Church and Parson- 
age of Elsfield, co. Southampton,” is dated 
March 15, 1701, proved in P.C.C. January 26, 
1702/3. His wife, Mary, sister of Richard and 
John White (she appears to have been his second 
wife) survived him. He had issue, probably with 
at least one daughter, two sons, viz. :— 

1. William Cobden, Rector of Lurgasall, in 
Sussex. Matriculated at Oxford March 28, 1688, 
aged seventeen ; B.A. New Inn Hall, October 22, 
1691; M.A. Lincoln, June 9, 1694. Will dated 
April 15, 1719 ; proved June 3, 1724. He seems 
to have been unmarried. 

2. Richard Cobden, of Yateley, Hants., clerk, 
Rector of Lasham, Hants. Matriculated at Oxford 
March 13, 1694/5, then aged fitteen; B.A. 
University, October 15, 1698; M.A. July 8, 
1701. Died October 4, 1713. Monumental in- 
scription at Guildford, Surrey. Admon. (P.C.C.) 
November 18, 1713. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Grayle. She died in 1718, aged 
thirty-two. Monumental inscription at Guildford. 

Their only child, William Cobden, of Tunworth, 
Hants, clerk, matriculated at Oxford March 4, 





1723/4, then aged seventeen; B.A. Balliol, 
October 17, 1727. Will dated February 9, 1737, 
proved in P.C.C. May 30, 1738. 

Another Richard Cobden matriculated at Ox- 
ford December 14, 1666, aged seventeen ; B.A. 
New Inn Hall, June 8, 1670; M.A. April 10, 
1673. He was son of John Cobden, of West 
Wean, Sussex, but I do not know his precise 
connexion with the Cobdens of Midhurst. 

Does any one know the Cobden arms ? 

The Rev. William Cobden, Rector of Illesfield, 
mentions in his will “‘ Rebekah, the wife of Henry 
Pincke, Vicar of Dammerham, in Wiltshire.” He 
does not call her his daughter, but I have strong, 
almost conclusive, reason for believing that she 
was 80, possibly by a first marriage. The Rev. 
William Cobden, of Lurgashall, oo names 
in his will “‘my brother-in-law, Henry Pink, of 
Dammerham, clerk,” and “my cousins” (1.¢., 
nephew and niece), “‘ Henry Pink the younger and 
Dorothy Pink, of Dammerham.” Now on the 
tomb of the Rev. Henry Pincke and his wife 
Rebeccah, at South Damerham, Wilts, the arms 
of the husband and wife are impaled. Those of 
the wife are “two lions passant, crowned,” 
tinctures not apparent. Unless it can be shown 
that the Rev. Henry Pincke was “ brother-in-law” 
of the Rev. William Cobden in some other way 
than by this marriage, these arms, I take it, will 
be the arms of the Cobdens. W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Hocartn’s ‘Mipyicut Conversation’ (7 
8. xi. 447).—I cannot point out the habitat of the 
original of this picture, but it may be well to put 
on record in ‘N. & Q.’ where several renderings 
of the same subject, all alleged to be the work of 
Hogarth,are. Inthe Atheneum for August 6, 1881 
(No. 2806), a correspondent, dating from Mount 
House, Milverton, Somerset, writes, stating that 
he has in his possession a sketch in oil of the 
‘Midnight Modern Conversation,’ painted by 
Hogarth. It is on fir or deal wainscot panel, 20 in. 
by about 13in., and differing in certain details, 
which are particularized, from the published print. 
The editor of the Athenewm remarks that this 
affords another instance of the painter’s habit of 
multiplying sketches, studies, or versions in oil 
of his designs, and adduces the following examples 
of the ‘ Midnight Conversation,’ as given by Mr. 
J. B. Nichols: 1, Given by the painter to Mr. J. 
Rich ; 2, At Petworth ; 3, A copy found atan inn 
in Gloucestershire, since belonging to Mr. J. Cal- 
verley, of Leeds ; 4, A sketch sold at J. Ireland’s 
sale, and afterwards in the possession of Lord 
Northwick. Mr. Henry G. Bohn, the publisher, 
writing to the Atheneum the week after the above 
letter appeared, stated that he believed he possessed 
the original of the picture, of full Hogarthian 
dimensions, being 3 feet high by 4 feet across, and 
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highly finished in the painter’s early silvery style. 
The picture formerly belonged to the great Earl of 
Chesterfield, from whose collection it passed into 
the hands of Mr. Bohn. He also stated that 
during the last forty years he had seen three or 
four copies of the picture in question about the 
size of the engraving, or somewhat larger, but 
none of them seemed to him to bear the impress 
of the master. Mr. Bohn had been unable to 
trace the whereabouts of avy of the pictures men- 
tioned by Nichols, 

I may add that I myself have come across two 
versions of the picture, both of which are claimed 
to be by the hand of Hogarth. The one belonged 
to the late Mr. Thomas Stevenson, the well-known 
engineer of the northern lighthouses, and father of 
Mr. Louis Stevenson, the novelist. 1 have no 
doubt it is in possession of his family yet. The 
other belongs to Mr. J. R. Haig, of Blairbill, 
Dollar, N.B., and I saw it in his house only a few 
weeks ago. J. Batrour Pavt. 

32, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


According to J. B. Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth,’ 1833, this picture was then in 
possession of a William Wightman, Esq., of 
Hampstead. In a foot-note it is stated that this 
is ‘‘from the information of J. Twining, Esq.” 
The previous ownership, from the date the picture 
was painted in 1735, is supplied by the same 
authority. Mr. Nichols writes, “A copy of this 
picture, Mr. John Ireland was informed, was 
some years since found in an inn in Gloucester- 
shire, and was afterwards in the possession of J. 
Calverley, Esq., of Leeds.” But in Dr. Trusler’s 
* Hogarth Moralized,’ 1831, there is a foot-note, by 
John Ireland, to the explanation of this picture, 
as follows: ‘‘I have been told that the original 
picture was some years since found in an inn in 
Gloucestershire, and is now in possession of J. 
Calverley, Esq., of Leeds.” Your querist, Mr. A. 
Rotre Hopces, however, may know all this, and 
perhaps have later information about the picture. 


C. H.R. 


Epwakp Exroy, B.D, (7 S. xi. 298, 416).— 
There is a library of chained books in the 
old grammar school at Cherbury, in Shropshire, 
which contains two of the works of the Rev. 
Edward Elton; one being ‘The Triumph of a 
True Christian,’ based on Romans viii. (1623), 
already mentioned, and the other a treatise on 
Colossians vii. (1620). 

A word or two regarding this library may be 
of interest. It comprises a portion of the library 
of chained books which was formed in Mont- 
gomery Castle, three miles distant from Cherbury, 
by the Rev. George Herbert, the poet and “ singu- 
larly excellent divine,” brother of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. The Rev. George Herbert was born 
1593 and died 1635, and the library was dis- 





persed when the castle was destroyed by Crom- 
wellian soldiery. Isaac Walton, his biographer, 
says, “The late rebels burnt or destroyed the 
choice library which Mr. Herbert had fastened 
with chains in a fit room in Montgomery Castle, 
being by him dedicated to the succeeding 
Herberts.” But there is abundant evidence in the 
books now in Cherbury Grammar Schools that 
they consist of the scattered volumes from the 
castle, many of them being in chains still, and 
others bearing traces of the fastenings which have 
been torn out of the bindings. They were placed in 
the school by its founder, the Rev. Edward Lewis, 
vicar of Cherbury (1629-1677), who held the 
living for close upon half a century, during one of 
the most trying periods of Church history. The 
collection contains 207 volumes, of dates ranging 
from 1530 to 1684, and comprise mainly theolo- 
gical works, including a folio copy of Bishop 
Jewel’s‘ Defenceof his Apology, dated 1570. There 
is also a black-letter folio copy of Chaucer, dated 
1598, and inscribed on the fly-leaf “ Ed. Herbert ” 
—presumably Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

The Rev. Edward Elton may be accounted as 
one of the standard theological writers of his day ; 
or at all events seems to bave been so accounted 
by his contemporary who established this library. 
One of bis treatises, ‘The Triumph of a True 
Christian,’ seems to have run through two editions, 
one in quarto, 1623, and the other in folio, 1653, 
as quoted by C. K., to whom I am greatly 
obliged. ; 

My information respecting the Cherbury library 
is chiefly taken from an article in the Journal of 
the British Archzological Association, “= 

ETA. 


Watt’s ‘ Bib. Britt.’ contains the appended list 
of works by this divine :— 

Exposition of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
1615, 4to, P 

Exposition of the seventh chapter of the Romans, in 
divers Sermons. Lond. 1618, 4to. 

Exposition of six of the Commandments, 
1619, 8vo. 

Exposition, or Sermons on the eighth chapter to the 
Romans. Lond. 1623, dto. 


Lond. 


London, 


J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Daixer (7 S, xi. 47, 194, 277, 357).—The 
Northern name for the corn-crake, daker-hen, was 
provincial in 1559; see “Elyot, in v. Crex 
(Halliwell-Phillipps). Cooper’s‘ Thesaurus,’ 1578, 
sub “ Crex,” has: “A byrde, by Aristoteles descrip- 
tion seeming to be that is called a Daker henne. 
In the Rev. C. Swainson’s ‘ Folk-lore of British 
Birds’ (F. L. S., 1885) it is remarked: ‘The appel- 
lation has been derived from the Norwegian Ager- 
hoene, (i. ¢., the cock of the field) ; Danish A ker- 
rive (i.¢, king of the acre); but it seems most 
probable that it has its origin from the bird’s cry. 
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In the North of England I have always heard the 
word pronounced daaker, and the cry of the bird, 
ker-r-r-rake, reminds one of xpé£, which is probably 
a different bird, though its name, evidently ono- 
matopoeic, shows that it had a similar cry. 
Whence, however, comes the da- in our dialect 
name / 

The verb daiker is used by Sir W. Scott in his 
‘Heart of Midlothian,’ ch. ix. sub fin. “‘ The 
deil ’s in the daidling body,’ muttered Jeanie be- 
tween her teeth ; ‘wha wad hae thought o’ his 
daikering out this length?’” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Wituis’s Rooms (7S, xi, 144, 213, 373, 418, 


458).—I copied from Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook 


for London,’ 1849. I only wished to correct Mr. 
WHEATLEY’s impression that I had “ made the 
insertions ” which he considers so incorrect. But 
is there really any reason to doubt that White’s 
and Brooks’s were meant by the Old and Young 
Clubs ? White’s was established 1730, and Brooks’s 
had come into existence shortly before the date of 
the letter, viz. in 1764. 

Mr. Wueattey doubts whether Almack’s 
occupied the whole space from Pall Mall to King 
Street. If, however, he will look at Marlborough 
Chambers he will find that they run back a very 
long way ; and it is a significant fact that they 
are now under sale, at the very time Willis’s Rooms 
are in the market. The style of architecture of 
the building points to the conclusion that it was 
the old entrance to Almack’s from Pall Mall, and 
that the very balcony was before the windows out 
of which Walpole described the Maccaronis as 
lolling in 1773. As I stated in my previous note, 
I believe there was only one Almack’s proper, ex- 
tending from Pall Mall to King Street. It is very 
likely that there were several clubs holding meet- 
ings in the building. J. Sranpisn HAty. 

Temple. 


Curism Cross (7 §. xi. 387).—In the Roman 
rite, when a church is consecrated twelve crosses 
are marked at intervals on the walls of the build- 
ing, and in the course of the ceremony of conse- 
cration these are anointed with chrism, and 
candles burning are affixed in front of them. 
These candles are lighted on the anniversary of 
the dedication of the church. Such crosses are 
to be found in pre-Reformation churches, as, ¢.g., 
here in St. Andrews and at Stirling, and, of 
course, in any modern Catholic church which has 
been consecrated—but not otherwise. The conse- 
cration service, as given in the Roman Pontifical, 
is very long and elaborate. Grorce Ancvs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


In the Archeologia, vol. xlviii. pp. 456 sqq., 
there is an exhaustive article by Prof. Middleton, 
on “ consecration crosses,” in which there is ample 


illustration of the subject. One paragraph will 
show the lines which the examination takes :-— 


“ T will therefore only remark that an important part 
of the service consisted in crosses marked upon the walls 
by the officiating bishop with oil of chriem, at twenty- 
four different places, distributed equally throughout the 
building; that is, three crosses on the north, south, east, 
and west walls respectively, both inside and out (cf. 
Durandus, ‘ Rat, Divin. Off.’ 1. i, c. vi.). The number 
twenty-four is not specified in the rubric of the eleventh 
century Pontifical (referred to in Mr. Gage’s paper, 
Archeol., vol. xxv. p. 235), which only says: ‘ Deinde 
in circuitu Ecclesia per parietes a dextro et a sinistro 
faciens crucem cum pollice de ipso crismate, dicens,’ 
| but this number appears to have been used from very 
| early times.” 

In the rubric of the Pontifical, which is before 
me, there occurs :-— 

“Item depingantur in parietibus Ecclesie intrinsecus 
| per circuitum duodecim cruces, circa decem palmos 

super terram, videlicet tres pro quolibet, ex quatuor 
| parietibus. Et ad caput cujuslibet crucis figatur unus 
clavus, cui affigatur una candela unius unciz.” ( Venet., 
| 1740, pp. 173-4.) 





Ep. MARSHALL. 


| Mapame Vesrris (7 §. xi. 348).—There are 
| many allusions to this famous actress in the ‘ Life 
|of Charles J. Mathews,’ by Charles Dickens. 

Charles Mathews married her on July 18th, 1838, 
at Kensington Church, she being at the time some 
| six years older than he was, having been born in 
| 1797. Their union seems to have been one of the 
happiest kind until terminated by her death, 
which took place at Gore Lodge, Fulham, on 
| August 8th, 1858, In the book are several letters 
| written by him to her during his imprisonment 
for debt at Lancaster Castle, a few days before her 
death. 

I can remember in my boyish days seeing 
Madame Vestris on the stage at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1844, and at the Lyceum Theatre in 
1848, She had a beautiful complexion, and looked 
in the prime of life, and was a charming actress, 
sometimes wearing a blue velvet dress, as in ‘Old 
Heads and Young Hearts,’ or as Lady Teazle in 
the ‘ School for Scandal.’ In 1848 I saw her enact- 
ing the part of Theseus, at the Lyceum Theatre, in 
|*Theseus and Ariadne,’ and was rather struck 
| with her tout ensemble, which consisted of a brass 
| helmet, greaves upon her legs, and sword in her 

hand, to represent the great legendary hero. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 








Booxs Written 1n Prison (7" S. ix. 147, 
256, 412; x. 96, 454; xi. 176, 457).—The follow- 
ing pamphlet may be added to the list of prison- 
written works :— 

The | Whore Unvailed, | Or the Mistery of the Deceit 
of the | Church of Rome, | Revealed. | Being | A brief 
Answer toa Book Entituled, The Reconsiler of Religions; 
or a Decider of all Controversies in matters of Faith, 
Written by a professed Roman Catholick, who subscribes 
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his name A. 8S. in which he endeavoured to prove the 
Church of Rome to be the true Church ; But what his 
arguments therein produced are worth for his purpose, 
may be here seen in this following Treatise, | Also his 
Reflections upon the Principles of the People called 
Quakers, Answered. | With a brief Discovery of the true 
Church, in which the Doctrine of Perfection is vindi- 
cated, by sound (Scripture) Arguments. | By a Servant 
so Lord, Josiah Coale | ...... Printed in the Year, 
This is a pamphlet of fifty-one pages, three of 
which are occupied by poetry, thus headed : 
“These following Lines are sent to all Sectaries 
(in Christendome, who have been killing and de- 
stroying one another about Faith and Worship) but 
especially to the Church of Rome.” The signature 
is “J. C.,” and appended is, “ Written in Bride- 
wel, near Lanston, in Cornwali, the 11th Moneth, 
1664.” There is, however, no reference to the im- 
prisonment in the work. It is stated in ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis,’ i. 74, that Josiah Coale died 
in London in 1668, in his thirty-sixth year. 

A. F. R. 


I append particulars of another “ prison book ”: 
“The Bee Reviv’d : or, the Prisoners Magazine. 
For the Benefit of the Compiler, a Prisoner for 
Debt in Whitechapel Jail,” London, 1750, 8vo., 
pp. 268. Daniet Hipwett. 


Raste.t (7" 8. xi. 366).—Johnson, who quotes 
Ames, in his ‘ Typographia’ (1824) states that it 
was John Rasteil, died 1536, who married Eliza- 
beth, the sister of Sir Thomas More, and left two 
sons, William and John; “the former of them 
succeeded his father as a printer, and the latter 
was in the commission of the peace” (vol. i. p. 489). 
Concerning the above William Rastell—who “ Her- 
bert imagined...... did not print much beyond the 
year 1534,” and who eventually became “one of 
the Justices in the Court of Common Pleas ”-—it 
is said that his wife was Winifred, the daughter 
of John Clement, Esq. (p. 509). 

J. F. Mayseren. 
Liverpool. 


Jobn Rastell, Arm., justice of West Wales (son 
of John Rastell, the printer, and brother of Wil- 
liam Rastell, the judge), was bailiff for the borough 
of Tenby in 1551. He served as mayor of that 
same town in 1552, 1553, 1558, 1561, 1571. He 
married Eliza Clarke (who her parents were is 
unknown). His daughter Elizabeth married Robert 
Longhor, “ Doctor of Lawe,” of whom George Owen, 
in his ‘ History of Pembrokeshire,’ writes :— 

“Born in Tenby, was for hie learning of great esti- 
macion, and held the cheyre in Oxford for many yeares, 
besides other chiefe places in the Universitie, till he was 
worthielie advanced to the Chancellor of Yorke, holding 
which place he died the 3rd of June, 1585, at Tenbie,” 


The son of Dr. Longhor by Elizabeth, the co- 


M.P. for the Pembrokeshire boroughs in 1601, and 
| served as High Sheriff for Pembrokeshire in 1630, 
for which year recent lists erroneously give John 
Langharne. Epwarp Laws. 
Tenby. 


If memory be not at fault, there appeared in 
the Rambler, some time between 1852 and 1857, 
an article on Dr. Donne, in which that writer's 
‘Pseudo-Martyr’ is criticized, and wherein the 
poetic dean is said to have been a descendant of 
Sir Thomas More. Five-and-thirty years is a long 
time to carry things of this kind in the mind. 
There may be a mistake, but we think on ex- 
amination it will turn out that our memories have 
not played us false. N. M. & A. 


Buiake’s ‘Hoty Tuaourspary’ (7" S. xi. 386, 
475).—The following is from Edwards’s ‘ Words, 
Facts, and Phrases’:— 


“ Holy Thursday was formerly called Shere Thursday. 
In the ‘Liber Festivalis,’ Caxton, 1483, the reason is 
thus given: ‘It is also in Englysshe called Sherthours- 
day, for in olde fader’s dayes the people wolde that day 
shere theyr hedes, and clyppe theyr berdes, and polle 
theyr hedes, and so make sheym honest ayenst Ester 

ay.’” 


I find the following in the ‘Prayer Book 
Interleaved ’:— 

“The term Maundy Thursday is said to be derived 
from Dies Mandati, either because Jesus washed the 
Apostles’ feet and commanded them to do likewise, or 
because he commanded his Apostles to observe the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper.” 

Dr. Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ says that “Holy Thursday is the day of 
our Lord’s ascension.” Cever eT Avupax. 


The day referred to is undoubtedly Ascension 
Day. Hampson, in his ‘Medii Avi Kalendarium,’ 
observes (p. 200) :— 

“ Good Friday having formerly been called Holy Fri- 
day...... Holy Thursday and-Ascension Day are synony- 
mous. If proof were wanting, Peter Langtoft writes, 
‘Apres la sainte feste del Assensioun, maunda ly reis 
Edward,’ &c.; and Robert of Brunne translates :— 

After the haly Thursday the king sent his sond 
Meseengers of way, for barons of the load. 
*Chron.,’ p. 200.’ 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


If used for Maundy Thursday, simply = Thurs- 
day in Holy Week. The correct title, as in Missal 
and Breviary, is “ Feria Quinta in Coena Domini.” 

Georce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Hoops (7"" S, xi. 127, 229, 393, 477).—I am 
sorry C. W. W. has repeated his description of 
| university hoods as “agnostic badges.” The taste 
| and charity of the words are both very doubtfal ; 
| but I confine myself to their bad logic. For what 
do they mean? If they do not mean “badges of 





heiress of Jobn Rastell, was Robert Longhor (of agnosticism” they have no meaning. But a hood 
Crabhole on Milford Haven, and Tenby), whowas is a badge of no such thing; it is a badge of s 
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degree. No doubt graduates may be agnostics— 
I am afraid a great many are ; but for C. W. W. 
to apply his description rightly to that which they 
wear as graduates he must show not only that they 
are all agnostics, but that they are so because they 
are graduates. A soldier ora sailor may be an 
agnostic. Probably many also of those are; but 
C. W. W. would at once see the absurdity of call- 
ing a military or naval uniform an “agnostic 
badge.” 
a hood. C. W. W. must really pardon me if I 
say that such wild talk should be confined to con- 
versation with an illogical interlocutor. 

It would be perfectly arguable that officiating 
priests should cease to use their hoods, except 
divinity hoods—or rather, to speak correctly, that 
the regulations requiring them to do so should be 
withdrawn—because other degrees have almost, or 
quite, lost the quasi-ecclesiastical character which 
they once possessed. But this was not the ground 
which C. W. W. took up. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Dosrupscna (7"§, xi. 427).—Dr. Charnock, in 
his ‘ Local Etymology,’ says that the name is derived 
“from Turc. Dobridjé, also Dobrizin, by some from 
the name of a Tartar race by which it was peopled 
(*‘Géog. Univ.,’ Brux., 1839).” He goes on to 
say :— 

“The name is probably of Slavonic origin. Dobra in 
Slav. means ‘ good,’ whence Dobra (Agathopolis), a town 
in Poland, and Dobra in Hungary and Transylvania; 
Dobre in Poland; Dobra, a river rising in Iliyria; 
Dobra Venedik, a town of Dalmatia ; Dobravitz, a burg 
in Moravia; Dobrawitz and Dobra Woda, two burgs in 
Bohemia; and Dobraschka or Dobruzka, a town im the 
same kingdom ; also Debreczin or Debreczyn, a town in 
Hungary; perhaps from dobroczyn, a good trade, com- 
merce, ‘eine gute handlung.’”’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


This name, applied to the territory south of the 
Danube delta, which is derived from the Slavonic 
adjective dobry, i.¢., good, excellent, has been 
sometimes explained as the “land of the good,” 
but refers, more likely, to the fertility of its soil 
than to the original excellency of its inhabitants. 
Aceording to Sdfarik’s ‘Slavonic Antiquities’ 
(German edition, by Wuttke, vol. ii. p. 216), 

“ Dobric, as the name of a plain between the Black Sea 
and the Danube, near its mouth, is first mentioned by 
Chalkokondylas (c. 1444), and said to be derived from 
its first owner, Dobric (1388). Still, according to Arch- 
bishop Daniel's ‘Chronicle’ (1330), there was also a 
plain Dobric in Bulgarian Moravia. Hence that proper 
name may be a mere tradition based upon the adjective 
dobry, good.” 

H. Kress. 


Oxford. 


The Dobrudscha, more correctly the Dobritcha, 
means the “good pasturage.” It may be regarded 
as a Turkish name, dobra, good, being one of the 


It is not less absurd to use the words of | 





very few Slavonic words systematically used by the 
European Turks. Regarded as a Turkish name, 
the suffix would be tchia, pasturage, otherwise it 
might be explained as the commonest of Slavonic 
formatives. (See Cihac, ‘Dict. Daco-Romane,’ 
p. 97, and Minchir, ‘ Balkan Peninsula,’ p. 351.) 
Isaac TaYLor. 


Tue Sentence For WitcucraFt(7" §, xi. 449), 
—I can understand his critics’ opinion of Nemo’s 
law if he writes as he has done. Even history 
should have told him that there was a third crime 
punishable by burning—but under ecclesiastical 
law—namely, heresy. But witchcraft was accounted 
heresy. Bodin and others, as noted by R. Scot in 
his ‘ Witchcraft,’ bk. ii. chap. ix., say of witches : 

“ They denie God, and all religion, 

* Answere, Then let them die therefore, or at the least 
be used like infidels or apostataes.”’ 

So Pope Julius II., as told in the same, bk. xii. 
chap. vi., says, speaking of witches and wizards :— 

“ Our pleasure therefore is, that all impediments that 
maie hinder the inquisitors office be utterlie removed 
least this blot of heresie proceed to poison and defile 
them that be yet innocent.” 

Thus abroad (bk. ii. chap. viii.) 

“the inquisitor Cumanus in one yeere [1485] did shave 
one and fourtie poore women, and burnt them all when 
he had done,” 

Worse is stated in a book on ‘The Occult 
Sciences,’ 1855, p. 168 :— 

“In one quarter of the year 1515 five hundred witches 
were burnt in Geneva alone: more than a thousand were 
burned within a year in the diocese of Coma.” 

When Dr. Fian was accused in Scotland, before 
James VI., of witchcraft, he was put to the 
“torment of the bootes...... [so] that his legges were 
crusht and beaten together...... and the bones and flesh 
so brused, that the bloud and marrow spouted forth in 
great abundance.” 

He was strangled, and his body burnt, according 
to law, January, 1591. But in England it was 
enacted, 33 Henry VIII., cap. viii., that witches 
should suffer death as felons, and this, repealed by 
1 Edward VI., cap. xii., was re-enacted in 5 Eliza- 
beth, cap. xii. In some way or other, however, 
burning for witchcraft was again had recourse to, 
the first case that I bave heard of being that of 
Mother Lakeman, at Ipswich, in 1645. 

Br. NicHoisoy. 


The usual doom of witches, both in England and 
on the Continent, was certainly burning. “ What 
say the laws of England?” asks Mather, in Long- 
fellow’s ‘Giles Corey’; and Hathorne answers :— 

They make Witchcraft 
Felony without benefit of clergy. 
Witches are burned in England. 

Margaret and Philippa Flower were burnt at 
Lincoln in 1618 for practising witchcraft at Belvoir. 
Dr. Réville (quoted by Conway) says that in the 
year 1485, and in the neighbourhood of Worms 
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alone, eighty-five witches were burnt, and more 
than two hundred in the diocese of Como in the 
year 1523. Mr. Conway, in his fearful enumera- 
tion of these atrocities, states that in 1657 the 
witch-judge Nicholas Remy boasted of having 
burnt nine hundred persons in fifteen years, The 
English law on the subject, as it existed previously 
to 9 Geo. IIL., c. v., which repealed the harsher 
statutes, is thus stated in Granger’s ‘Law Dic- 
tionary’ (London, 1835), under the head of “Con- 
juration ”:— 

“ All these [i.¢., conjurers, witches, and sorcerers] 
were anciently punished in the same manner as hereticks 
by the writ de heretico comburendo, after a sentence in 


the ecclesiastical court ; and they might be condemned | 


to the pillory, &c., upon an indictment at Common Law, 
3 Inst. 44, H.P.C. 38.” 
Cc. C. B. 


In Scotland witches were sometimes hanged, or 
drowned, or burnt. Just under my windows here 
is the “ Witch Lake,” in which witches were 
drowned. The late James Grant, in the notes 
appended to his novel ‘Jane Seton,’ says :— 

“ Within two years after the publication of James VI.'s 
* Demonologie ’ twenty-one witches were condemned to 
the flames at Aberdeen...... The last witch in Scotland 
cwovtil was burned in 1722,” 

Grorcr Anovs. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 29, gives in- 
stances of male and female witches burnt at 
Edinburgh in the last decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, on the authority of ‘ Birrell’s Diary.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

Hastings, 


MisTRANSLATIONS : “ ALLA GiornaTa” (7 §, 
xi. 185, 351).—Coincidence has so often favoured 
me that I have delayed replying to the challenge at 
the last reference for the chance of some instances 
of the very common use of this expression turning 
up to serve for quotation. As I have not been lucky 
in this case,* I will mention such few instances as [ 
can recall in which I have heard or seen in print alla 
giornata more or less frequently used : (1) He is 
working at day-work ; (2) he is living from hand 
to mouth; (3) he has a very small business ; 
(4) he is not married, or tied to any one mistress 
in particular ; (5) (less frequently) it is used as 
equivalent to giornalmente= daily. 

I have, of course, confined myself strictly to the 
uses of alla giornata; naturally the word giornata 
bas still more varied applications, but with these 
we have nothing to do here. I fancy one or two 
of the interpretations quoted by Este refer to this, 
but I am by no means concerned to defend the 
aberrations of dictionaries. 

* Except in one very ordinary instance in Z’J//us- 
trazione Popolare of June 14, p. 374,—“ viveva alla 
giornata come la rondine ‘she picked up something to 
live on from day to day like a swallow. 


The reason why I was curious to see Lady C. 
Bury’s book was for the sake of discovering in which 
sense her title was applied, because it was the 
English rather than the Italian that puzzled me. 
I could conjure up a romance out of any of the 
meanings I have quoted, but the words ‘To the 
Day’ convey no idea whatever to my mind. But 
the London Library does not possess it, and I can- 
not find it at the British Museum. 

R. H. Busx. 


Steet Pens (7 S. xi. 219, 371).—See also 
7 S. v, 285, 396, 496; vi. 57,115, 272. The 
earliest metallic pen yet discovered is that de- 
scribed by Mr. Charles Waldstein, in his paper, 
‘Is it Aristotle’s Grave?’ in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century. ‘‘ A metal pen (the only 
specimen I have heard of as having been found in 
Greece) about two inches long, cut and slit like a 
quill pen, and no later than the third century B.c.” 
(p. 848). @ V. 


Pork Marrow Porsonovs (7 §,. xi. 408).— 
I remember being told when a child that the spinal 
cord (miscalled ‘‘ marrow ”) out of the backbone in 
| a piece of beef would “make you deaf” (Winterton, 
Lincolnshire). Se Se Oe 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 





“REST AND BE THANKFUL” (7" §, xi. 266).— 
| Lest I fall into the condemnation of brother Scots, 
let me hasten to say that “Glencrae” should, of 
course, be Glencroe at the above reference. I 
must blame my handwriting ; for apparently the 
| *N. & Q.’ reader, like Mr. Pennell, has not con- 
sulted his Wordsworth. 

Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Mrrace (7* §, xi. 327).—Miss M. M. Howard, 
| in her ‘Handbook to Hastings and St. Leonards,’ 
| Hastings, 1864, pp. 191, 192, has a notice of “a 
| species of Fata Morgana, which was visible at 

Hastings in 1797, taken from the Philosophical 
' Transactions, vol. lxxxviii. p. 357. There is a 
notice of “an unusual example of aerial spectres ” 
at Brighton, November 28, 1804, in Sir D. Brew- 
| ster’s ‘ Natural Magic,’ “Fam. Libr.,” pp. 146, 154; 
also of an instance of “the phenomenon of Dover 
Castle seen on the Ramsgate side of the hill,” in 
1806, with figures (pp. 136-8, 151); also of the 
| ‘aerial troopers seen at Souterfell” (pp. 131-3, 152); 
| also of “the inverted image of a ship beneath the 
image” of the real one, which was beneath the 
horizon, at Allonby, with figures (pp. 138-40). 
There is an examination of the phenomenon at 
| Hastings, as above, pp. 135, 136. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Your correspondent asks if any one has ever seen 
|a “mirage” on the coast of the British Isles. I 
witnessed a beautiful one at 4 a.m.,in Jaly, 1887. 
For half a mile of horizon I saw a long straight 
| line about ten degrees high, above which I saw 
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several vessels apparently at anchor. While I was 
watching the smoke of a steamer was quite plainly 
seen till it passed some trees. The glitter of the 
rising sun on the waves was most clear and beau- 
tifal. This I saw over Felixstowe, in Suffolk, 
from Playford distant in a straight line about 
eight miles. Manrrepd BIDDELL. 


There is a long detailed account of a mirage 
seen off Ramsgate, quoted in ‘Encyclopedia Lon- 
dinensis,’ 1807 (s.v. “‘ Mirage”), from Prof. Vince’s 
Bakerian Lecture, 1798, reported in Phil. Trans- 
actions, vol, Ixxxix. p. 13. 

A. Cotuixewoop Ler. 


Some instances of mirage resembling the fata 
morgana, and occurring on the coasts of Great 
Britain, will be found detailed in ‘ Earth, Sea, and 
Sky ’ (1859), by the Rev. John M. Wilson. See 
also the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ s.v. ‘‘ Mirage.” 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool, 


Dorrett and Pornam or Littrecote (7" §S. 
xi. 449).—This name is spelt variously Darell, 
Darrell, and Dayrell, but I have never seen 
Durrell before. The story has often been men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ and authorities asked for. 
Several references were given, but they all trace 
up in the end to Aubrey’s ‘Letters,’ and no special 
book, such as Mr. WeEtcu inquires for, was ever 





named. The story was brought into notice by | 
Scott’s ballad, founded on it, in ‘Rokeby,’ and the | 
version given in his notes. Since then it rises up | 
at intervals, as all these things do. 

As to the date, or supposed date, Mr. Wetcn’s 
informants are quite wrong in putting it ‘‘ three 
generations ago”; as a “generation” is usually 
calculated, this would be only one century. But 
it is,at any rate, certain that Littlecote passed from 
the Darells to the Pophams just three centuries 
ago. See Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetage,’ s. v. 
“* Darell,” where it is stated that William Darell, 
who alienated the estate, died in 1590. Haydn's 
‘Book of Dignities’ says, Sir John Popham, who 
received it, did not become C.J. till 1591 ; but 
one year’s error may, perhaps, be pardoned, and 
according to Scott’s notes Darell died only a few | 
months after the alienation. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 





Longford, Coventry. 


There is a communication on ‘ Littlecott, Sir | 
John Popham,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ Ist S. viii. 218, by | 
a no less authority on matters of legal history than 
the author of the ‘ Lives of the Judges.’ In vol. xi. 
p. 394, Cit. Hopper refers to Waylen’s ‘ History 
of Marlborough.’ At 5 S, x. 112, Mr. Pickrorp 
refers to Burke’s ‘Commoners’ for the statement | 
that the Littlecot estate was purchased of the Darells 
by Sir John Popham. The story, as given to Sir 
Walter Scott by Lord Webb Seymour for the | 


| inland. 


ballad in ‘ Rokeby,’ canto v. xxvii., appears in the 
notes to that poem. It is also examined in com- 
parison with other similar stories in Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 554-6. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Me. J. CorapertWetcn will find a great deal of 
information respecting “ Wild Will Darrell” (not 
Durrell) in Mr. Hubert Hall’s ‘ Society in the 
Elizabethan Age,’ with an elaborate defence of the 
man’s character, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages of his correspondence. A some- 
what sensational account of his crimes is given by 
Mr. W. Outram Tristram in his very pleasant 
book ‘ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.’ Mr. 
Tristram’s principal object in retelling this 
story appears to be the restoration to its original 
blackness of the traditional portrait of Darrell, 
which Mr. Hall had retouched almost to the like- 
ness of an angel of light. In this, with the aid 
of Mr. Herbert Railton, Mr. Tristram succeeds— 
with the ‘‘ general reader” at any rate. Whether 
his portrait or Mr. Hall’s is the more correct 
historically I cannot say. Mr. Tristram, by the 
way, prefaces his account with the statement that 
**Scott told the story to the general world in a 
fine foot-note to ‘ Rokeby,’” but there is no note of 
the kind in my edition of the poem. C.C.B. 


Letann’s ‘Gyrsy Sorcery’ (7 §. xi. 199, 
345).—Mr. Brack has done the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ a good service in clearing up the mistake 
about the word gad. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that he is a little astray in speaking of goads 
as being still in use by ploughmen of the present 
day. When the teams of eight and four animals 
of the long ago went out of fashion, goadmen and 
goads, of necessity, passed away also. Can it be 
that Mr. Brack has in his mind the paddle 
(Burns’s “ murd’ring pattle ”), a little spade, not 
unlike that used by mole catchers, which continues, 
for obvious reasons, to be carried by all i ? 


Glasgow. 


Wnrates’ Jaws (7" S. xi. 166, 293, 412),—I 
am afraid I have hit on the wrong Seaton in my 
note at the last reference. I had forgotten the 
Seaton (Seaton-Carew) on the south-east coast 
of Durham, which being so near the coast is 
gradually encroached on by the sea, and thus 
seems to be the more probable spot to which the 
bellowing whale was towed by the crew of the ship 
sailing from Stockton to Newcastle. In fact, I 


| find Mackenzie in his ‘ Durham’ places, without 


comment, the incident in a foot-note under Seaton- 

Seaton on the north-east lies a little 
N. E. Rosson. 

There are three pairs of these in this parish. 

We are not far from the Humber, and I suppose 

the whales have at some time or other come up 


Carew. 
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the river and been killed nearhere. I was amused 

some few months ago by having one of these bones 

pointed out to me (bya slip of the tongue) as “ the 

whale-bone of an ass! "’ 0. C. B. 
Epworth. 


At Shaldon, a picturesque little village, situated 
on the western bank of the river Teign—just 
where the latter flows into the English Channel— 
is a house known as Hunter’s Lodge. The gate- 
way to its garden entrance is formed by a large 
pair of whale’s jaw-bones. The name “ Hunter’s 
Lodge,” outside the house, is composed wholly of 
leg of mutton knuckle-bones. Harry Hens. 


Picrons: no Gatt (7 §. xi. 368, 434).—Jean 
Raulin, a post-mediswval preacher, who died at 
Paris in 1514, gave as the first of seven reasons 
why the Holy Spirit chose the form of a dove, 
“ A dove is without gall and is harmless, and there- 
fore represents the character of those born of the 
Spirit” (see Baring-Gould’s ‘ Post - Medieval 
Preachers’). Pliny asserted that at Chalcis, in 
Euboss, the cattle had no gall, and that the horse, 
mule, ass, stag, roe-buck, wild boar, camel, and 
dolphin were in like case (Bk. xi. chap. 74). 

Sr. Swirary. 


To the references to the popular belief that the 
pigeon is destitute of a gall, the following may be 
added from the ballad of ‘Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship,’ in Jamieson’s ‘Popular Ballads of 
Scotland,’ vol. ii. pp. 159-165. Among the 
“dishes three” which the Lord of Roslin’s daughter 
demands of her suitor for her wedding-supper before 
she will listen to his suit, is “a bird without a ga.” 
Her demand is easily supplied by her ravisher :— 

For sin’ the flood of Noah 
The dow she had nae ga. 

To these lines the learned editor appends the 
following note: ‘‘The peasants in Scotland say 
that the dove that was sent out of the ark by 
Noah flew till she burst her gall; and that no 
dove since that time ever had a gall.” 

Epmuxp VENABLES. 


Tue Harr tn Enotanp anv Scorianp (6% 
S. xii. 244, 310).—The following items, excerpted 
from Miss Strickland’s ‘Queens of England,’ 
vol. ii. p. 130, deserve to be added to the details 
supplied at above references :— 


“Henry was himeelf a performer on the harp from 
an early age, He likewise was a composer, delighting 
in church harmony, which he used to practise on the 
organ, That he found similar tastes in his royal bride is 
evident from an item in the Issue rolla, whereby it 
eee he sent to England to obtain new harps for 

atherine and himself in the October succeeding his 
wedlock, ‘By the hands of William Menston was paid 
Si. 13s. 4d. for two new harps, purchased for King 
Henry and Queen Katherine.’ If the reader is anxious 
to know who was the best harp-maker in London at this 
period, complete satisfaction can be given, for a previous 
document mentions another harp sent to Henry when in 





France, ‘ purchased of John Bore, harp-maker, London ; 
together with several dozen harp-cords, and a harp- 


case.” ”’ 
J. B.S. 


Manchester. 


Mocktestong, co. Satop (7 §S. xi. 307).— 
There is a pedigree of Muckleston of Merrington 
(a township in the parish of Preston Gubbalds, in 
the county of Salop), in Burke’s ‘ History of the 
Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 168, 1836. It would 
appear from this that the family was one of consi- 
derable antiquity in that county, and was at that 
date represented by the Rev. John Fletcher Muck- 
leston, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield, who had 
surviving male issue. The arms are given as, 
Vert, on a fesse arg., between three greyhounds’ 
heads erased of the second, three crosses patée 
gules, Crest,agreyhound’s head erased ppr. collared 
gules. No pedigree of the family is given in 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Landed Gentry,’ 1871. 

There isa large parish named Mucclestone, or 
Maxton, in Staffordshire and Shropshire, four 
miles distant from Market Drayton, and from its 
church tower local tradition asserts that Queen 
Margaret of Anjou witnessed the defeat of the 
Lancastrians at the battle of Blore Heath in 1459. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


For Muckleston of Merrington, Salop, see 
Burke's ‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. ii. p. 168. 
F. D. 


Ricwarp or Cornwatt (7* §. x. 467 ; xi. 14, 
135, 295).—According to the German authorities, 
viz, Johann von Tritheim’s ‘ Annales Hirsan- 
gienses,’ the monk of Kirschgarten’s ‘ Chronicon 
Wormatiense,’ and Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera,’ as quoted by 
George Christian Gebauern in his ‘ Life and Me- 
morable Acts of Richard, Roman Emperor Elect, 
Earl of Cornwall and Poitou,’ written in German, 
and published at Leipzig in 1744, in 4to. 
Richard was married on June 16, 1269, in the 
imperial palace at Kaiser’s-Lautern, in the Pala- 
tinate, to his third wife, Beatrice, daughter of 
Philip von Falkenstein, Hereditary Chamberlain 
of the Empire. Soon after the marriage, Richard, 
failing to induce the electors to confer on him the 
imperial dignity, finally retired from Germany, 
and arrived with his wife in England, at Dover, 
on August 3, 1269. By her, who survived him, 
he had no issue. She deceased October 17, 1277, 
and her body was interred before the high altar in 
the church of the Grey Friars (Minorites) in 
Oxford. B. W. GREENFIELD. 

4, Cranbury Terrace, Southampton. 


Freperick II. or Pavssta (7 S. xi. 426).—Was 
the preacher so far wrong? The patronage given 
to the Jesuits after their expulsion from Roman 
Catholic countries, and his general tolerance in 
religious matters do not make up for the odious- 
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ness of Frederick’s personality. Consider his be- 
haviour to his wife—in truth, not in Carlyle’s mis- 
representation. Read Macaulay's essay; read the 
stories of his brutality and buffoonery in any 
ordinary life, and “the Protestant hero” does 
not seem a very nice character. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


Winchester Word- Book. A Collection of Past and 
Present Notions. Compiled by R. G. K, Wrench. 
(Winchester, Wells; London, Nutt.) 

Ir is nearly four years since the “notion exam.” at 
Winchester College was abolished, by order of the 
present head master. This examination consisted in 
a severe test of the knowledge acquired by the fort- 
night-old “ new man,” who was supposed in that time to 
have possessed himself of the entire vocabulary in use 
throughout the school, and commonly known as “ no- 
tions.” In “Commoners” he was obliged to pick up the 
new language as best he could ; in “ College ” a more in- 
genious method of inculcation was in vogue. A “‘ pater” 
was assigned to each new man on his arrival, and the 
pater was responsible for his son’s efficiency in 
“notions.” At the end of the fortnight pater and son 
were brought up together before their prefects, whose 
wrath was visited upon the pater for every notion the 
gon did not know; and as there was every probability 
that the pater would pour out his vial in turn upon the 
son, a failure in the examination paid the latter even 
less than the former. 

The “notion exam.” has had itsday. It is said that 
asmall boy who was to enter the school in September 
spent all his eummer holidays in abject terror at the 
thought of the fearful ecrutiny to come, and the chastise- 
ment which might possibly follow is. Whether this be 
true or not, the fact remains that in 1887 or thereabouts 
to examine a new man in bis notions was declared 
“non licet.” It is, therefore, most fitting that a collec- 
tion such as Mr. Wrench’s should have been compiled 
just at this time, and an attempt made to preserve a 
language not in any sense “a rude mode of disguising 
English,” or merely ‘‘a puerile specimen of work,” as 
the compiler of the ‘Slang Dictionary’ would have it, 
but an extremely interesting collection of relics of Old 
and Middle English. Such relics, for instance, are 
“ clow,” a box on the ear (still surviving in Gloucester- 
shire dialect); “poser,” an examiner (also at Eton); 
“scob ” (escabeau, scabellum) ; “thoke,” an idling (very 
old English), and many others whose derivations are 
more obscure. And, as Mr. Wrench remarks, this is as 
perfectly “ tug" English to the present generation as it 
was to their forefathers three centuries ago. They, pro- 
bably, like their descendants, were often enough “ dead- 
brum ” because “ battlings’’ had been “ sconced”’ once 
too often for them—they, too, were “tunded”’ if they 
were “spree ” enough to “ splice’ a “‘ snack” in a pre: 


fect’s “ duck "—aud amongst them, too, was to be found. 


the rara avis who was “jig” enough to “ jockey” his 
whole “ div,” in one “ balf,” and “run cloisters”’ at the 
end of it. 

Consequently, the ‘Winchester Word-Book "—which, 
by the way, is illustrated and printed in the most 
charming style—deserves to be looked upon with re- 
spect by philologiets as well as Winchester men; and we 
heartily wish Mr. Wrench success in his enterprise. 
One or two words might be eliminated with advantage, 





” 


such as “pi,” “ pax,” “ frater,” &c. (common enough at 
t’other echools), and “sorry,” and a few good notions 
inserted, e.g., “go circum” (made historical by Ken, 
though now obsolete), “run cloisters” (i.¢., to be put 
up two divisions in the school in one term) and “ pater,” 
in the technical sense noticed above, which surely 
ought to be recognized, though strictly only a “college 
notion.” A second edition, however, no doubt destined 
to appear not long hence, will easily put these slight 
defects to rights, 


The Works of Sir William Stirling-Mazxwell, Baronet, 
Vols. V.and VI. (Nimmo.) 

Witu the appearance of these two volumes the new and 
superb library edition of the works of Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell is completed. On the merits and beauties of 
the earlier volumes, containing the ‘ Annals of the Artists 
of Spain.’ we have already dwelt. Vol. V. gives ‘ The 
Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V.,’ including the 
author's last nutes, and some notices of the emperor 
hitherto unpublished. It is illustrated with eight mezzo- 
tint engravings and five illustrations in colours, repre- 
senting the scene of the emperor's retreat. Vol, VI. 
consists of ‘ Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses,’ espe- 
cially interesting to our readers, since they are prin- 
cipally on historic and antiquarian subjects, and contain 
more than one reference to ‘N.& Q.’ In this volume 
are six mezzotint engravings, one of them a fine portrait 
of the author, a biographical notice, and an elaborate 
bibliograpby of his writings, many of them published in 
very small editions, and all of them counting among 
rarities. It is difficult to avoid thinking of the pleasure 
Sir William would have derived from contemplating an 
edition so conformable to his taste. A veritable epicure 
in such matters, he issued his separate worke in forme 
more or less elegant. His own accumulated treasures 
have been used to enrich the present edition, the designe 
for which are of his own selection, Only within recent 
days has it been possible, however, to produce volumes 
such as now appear, Of the miscellaneous eseays, many 
are new to us, His ‘ Cloister Life’ is, of course, a work 
of recognized value. We congratulate Mr. Nimmo on 
the completion of his task, and cannot refrain from 
a speculation as to what author will be the next. to 
receive such enwiable service of posthumous honour, 


Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer. With 
an Examination into its Origin and Early History, by 
Francis Aidan Gasquet, 0,8,B., and Edmund Bishop. 
( Hodges.) 

Our readers have, we trust, not forgotten Mr. Gasquet’s 
learned book on the suppression of the English monas-- 
teries. It is a work which, from whatever point we view 
it, contains much new knowledge. By his present work 
the author has shown that his acquaintance with our 
unpublished records is not confined to documents 
of a single class, The book is in no sense controver- 
sial. If, indeed, the title-page did not indicate that Mr, 
Gasquet was a Benedictine monk, most persons might 
read the volume before us without discovering to what 
body of Christians its author belonged. ‘N. & Q.’ 
never ventures into the thorny paths of religious con- 
troversy, but the Anglican Prayer Book has a secular as 
well as a religious side. No one can properly understand 
the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
without some knowledge not only of the ccntents, but 
aleo of the origin of this memorable work, Unlike most 
books of devotion, it has a legal as well as a religious 
aspect. 

The Prayer Book now in use is in most particulars the 
same as that which is commonly known as the second 
book of Edward VI. This second book was the 
same as the first book, but with certain modifications, 
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mostly in the direction of a more advanced Protestantism. 
The first book is known to have owed its origin in a great 
measure to Cranmer. Some of it may have been written 
with his own hand. It is probable that the whole was 
produced under his auspices. The common opinion has 
been that its compilers had the old English service-books 
before them—the miesals, breviaries, pontificals, and 
manuals of the unreformed time—and from these com- 

iled the Book of Common Prayer for Protestant use. 

he authors of the volume before us do not deny this in 
toto, but they maintain that the reformed volume in a 
great degree owed its origin to the various service-books 
which had already been issued by continental Protestants. 
The authors have a surprising knowledge of the devo- 
tional literature of Germany in the early days of the 
Reformation,and they argue their case with great learn- 
ing. On a subject so obscure, and where almost every 
fact and date bristles with controversy, it would be dan- 
gerous for us to do more than state the conclusions at 
which the writers have arrived. If they have proved 
their case, it must make something like a revolution in 
the literary aspect of the question. We cannot doubt 
that their statements will be carefully examined, and 
that if errors have been made they will be ruthlessly ex- 
posed. All that we can desire is historical truth, We 
are extremely glad that the authors have written as 
scholars, and that the odium theologicum is entirely 
abeent. 


Records of Walmer, together with the Three Castles that | 


keep the Downs. By Kev, Charles R. 8, Elvin. (Gray.) 


Tus is a sumptuous quarto relating to a place well | 


known in recent annals. Walmer is well worthy of a 
history, were it only from the fact that its castle was 
the favourite residence of “the Great Duke” and the 
It has, however, other and earlier 
Though a place of little note in 
the Middle Ages, it became important during the 
troubled period when Charles I. and his Parliament 
were in their death grapple. When the fleet revolted 
to the royal service, some months before the execution 
of the king, Walmer may be said to have been the scene 
of thie change of front. It was here 
mentary admiral was turned adrift. Mr, Elvin 
careful historian, We have found no errors, and he has 
given us much interesting information as to modern 
days of a kind which, we regret to say, is but rarely 
found in town histories, 


A Handbook for Travellers in Durham 
land. New Edition. (Murray.) 
Ir is hardly necessary for us to praise a book of this 
nature. Mr, Murray's bandbooks have long outgrown 
the time when reviews are needed, 
England more interesting than these two 
shires. Unlike some of our counties, which seem to have 
stood aside and let the world drift for long periods of 
our history, Northumberland and Durham are concerned 
in every political and social movement from Agricola to 
George Stephenson, Kelt and Roman, Dane and Nor- 
man, have left their traces superimposed in the relics of 
earlier men who were none of these, but probably of the 
great Tauranian stock. Durham, with ita stately line of 
Prince Bishops, from Ralph Flambard, the warlike 
Norman, to William van Mildert, the mild and gentle 


place where he died. 
claims on our regard. 


and Northumber- 


clergyman, on whose death, in 1536, the Palatinate juris- | 


diction ended, is a subject to which an antiquary might 
profitably devote a lifetime. Memorials of the power 
of that great see are scattered over the whole of the 
north of England. The northern abbeys have a history 


of their own much diverse from that of more southern | 


counties. The near neighbourhood of the Scotch com- 
pelled their inmates in many cases to take military pre- 


that the Parlia- | 
"al 


There is no part of | 
northern 


cautions. At times they were, what a Spanish writer 
says a good man’s heart ought to be, half church and 
balf fortress. 

To any one who loves the north country, its history, 
and associations, it was natural to turn to the paragraph 
descriptive of Mainsforth, once the abode of Robert Sur- 
tees, the historian of the bishopric of Durham. His 
name is venerated by antiquaries, but is uncared for— 
perhaps, indeed, unknown—to most south country folk. 
The writer of the guide speaks of his work as “ one of 
the best existing specimens of a county history." There 
are points in which Surtees’s great work surpasses all 
others. In the matter of style and poetic sentiment we 
know of no work of the character that can be in any 
way compared with ‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham.’ The book is well fur- 
nished with maps. It is, indeed, not only a volume to 
carry in the pocket when we visit the north, but to stand 
on a handy shelf for constant reference. 


Mr. James L. Bows has printed for private circula- 
tion A Vindication of the Decorated Pottery of Japan, 
in which he answers some strictures of Prof, 
Moree. His vindication is earnest, and as the book is 
got up in the luxurious fashion to which Mr. Bowes hag 
accustomed us, it will be not the least esteemed among 
its author's works. 


Mr. Artuur H. D. Actanp, M.P., Hon. Fellow of 
Balliol Coll., Oxon., has published (Stanford) a Guide 
to the Books which will be useful to the 
young student driven to trust to his own resources. It 
does not, of course, pretend to completeness, and it 
challenges much dissent. As its index is full and it 
gives prices it will be of use to a very large number of 
individuals. 


Chore of 


Mr. Henry LittLtenaces, of Clovelly, Bexley Heath, 
purposes reproducing in facsimile the Durham ‘ Liber 
Vitae,’ and seeks subscriptions. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as 4 guarantee of good faith. , 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 


| or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Anonymous Works (7 8, xi. 223).—In consequence of 
the length to which the Index to the volume now com- 
pleted extends, it is impossible to insert under this head- 
ing the list given at the above reference. The works 
shall be indexed as replies appear. 

Kriirvusa (“ Zr pronounced ar”),—A full list of the 
English words in which ¢ before r takes the sound of a 
would be serviceable. 

Corricenpum,—P, 497, col. 2, 1, 27, for “7 8S.” read 
Gt» S. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








